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ETHEL COLT 
“Delights Her Audience” 


NEW YORK TOWN HALL RECITAL A SMASH HIT! 


Mareh 31, 1957 


TIMES (Ross Parmenter): 


. has developed into a cultivated concert singer and yesterday after- 
noon at Town Hall she gave a charming recital. Everything was marked 
by intelligence and good taste . . . her voice was not only clear and 
musical but it was also used with technical assurance .. . the effect 
was beautiful. With the Bernstein parody Miss Colt remained consis- 
tently musical in her singing even though she did not let a shade of humor 
pass unrelished."" 


eee TRIBUNE (Francis D. Perkins): 


. Her voice has gained in volume and quality and her singing showed 
wadileniie in its phrasing and musical line . . . appealing tones which 
included delectable sustained high notes.’ 


oO, AMERICAN (Miles Kastendieck): 


. «an accomplished, charming recitalist . .. the voice has an 
extensive range and coloratura flexibility. The choice of program 
rated some sort of citation—she should tour the country with this 
kind of recital." 


POST (Harriett Johnson): 


. @ surprise and a delight . . . the scene from Bloch's ‘Macbeth’ 
sent shivers around the auditorium. She charmed her large audience 
by her interpretative gifts and suave vocalism." 


LONDON RECITAL A GREAT TRIUMPH! 


THE TIMES: 


“In a Barrymore one expects a good stage presence. Miss Ethel Barrymore 
Colt's is, in fact, better than that: it is captivating; and her voice, effort- 
lessly produced and sympathetic in quality, is at the service of her 
characterization. She brought style to everything she sang.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH & MORNING POST: 


“Miss Colt used her beautiful voice with a warmth of sympathy which 
made this a recital out of the ordinary." 


ZODIAC RECORDS 


“SONGS OF THE THEATRE” 


Now Booking Opera * Concert * Radio ¢ TV 
MGT: INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORP. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Alexander Brailowsky, who 
was soloist in the opening 
May Festival concert 





Donald Gramm, a soloist 
in Vaughan Williams’ 
“Five Tudor Portraits” 


Ann holes 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The hero of 
the 64th annual May Festival here 
was not a performing artist but a 
music impresario — Charles A. Sink, 
who was retiring as active head of 
the University Musical Society after 
30 years as president (1927-57) and 
23 years as secretary before that 
(1904-27). 

Mr. Sink tried to step down quietly 
after his 53 years of service but was 
surprised by three accolades. On the 
first night of the festival on May 2, 
came a citation, written by Dean 
Erich Walter and delivered by Regent 
Roscoe Bonisteel at the unveiling of 
a portrait of Mr. Sink, which will be 
hung in the lobby of Hill Auditorium. 
Harlan Hatcher, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, accepted the 
painting on behalf of the university, 
and Eugene Ormandy, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, also spoke 
words of praise. 

Secondly, a large framed picture of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, a main- 
stay of the festival for 22 consecutive 
years, with signatures of every mem- 
ber, was presented to Mr. Sink by 
William Kincaid, well-known first 
flutist of the orchestra. Mr. Sink then 
announced that Gail Rector would 
take over his job—and do all the work 
while he would continue to take all 
the glory! Mr. Sink also received a 
complete recording of last Decem- 
ber’s performance of “Messiah”, the 


All photographs except those of Miss Stevens 
and Miss Bachauer by the University of Michi- 
gan Photographic Service. Miss Stevens’ photo 
by Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 
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Robert McFerrin, who sang 
Amonasro in the concert 
performance of “Aida” 


May Festival Honors Charles Sink 


gift of Lester McCoy and of the 
Choral Union that he conducts. The 
recipient of so much attention, Mr. 
Sink was visibly moved. 

~ After a performance of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra opened the festival on 
Thursday evening, with Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3. The joy- 
ous mood of Hill Auditorium’s 5,000 
festival devotees was further enhanced 
by Mr. Ormandy’s conducting of Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony, played 
with all the finesse characteristic of 
the orchestra. The all-Beethoven pro- 
gram reached its climax with Alex- 
ander Brailowsky’s performance of 
the Third Piano Concerto. In the 
Allegro con brio and final movement, 
Mr. Brailowsky displayed all his mag- 
ical mastery, and in the Largo there 
was poetic insight and depth of feel- 
ing. After the tumultuous applause. 
the pianist, just getting warmed up at 
this point, added several solo encores. 


Aida Has Impressive Cast 

On Friday, May 3, Verdi’s “Aida” 
was given its sixth festival perform- 
ance since 1903 and its first here in 
20 years. This year’s impressive cast 
of soloists included Leontyne Price, 
Martha Lipton, Rudolf Petrak, Robert 
McFerrin, and Nicola Moscona. This 
was the opera’s finest performance 
here, not only because of the excel- 
lent work of the Choral Union and 
the soloists, but also because the op- 
era itself proved rewarding in its con- 
cert version, even without benefit of 
pageantry, costumes, and stage action. 

Miss Price, known to Ann Arbor 
only through her portrayal of Tosca 


on television, made an auspicious lo- 
cal debut, singing superbly Ajida’s 
arias and duets with Radames. The 
soprano showed a rare combination 
of lyric persuasion and passionate 
power. Mr. Petrak, as Radames, also 
won an ovation, not only for his elo- 
quent solo flights but also for his 
subtle blending in the many duets and 
choral ensembles. Martha Lipton’s 
velvet voice and histrionic prowress 
made the role of Amneris most sym- 
pathetic. 

Mr. McFerrin was a_ convincing 
Amonasro, who endeared himself to 
Ann Arbor audiences with his vocal 
resonance and dramatic intensity. 
Another voice of sonority and fervor 
was that of Nicola Moscona, who 
doubled as Ramfis and the King, and 
who sang often with spine-tingling 
effect. The brief tenor role of the 
Messenger was admirably handled by 
Jerry Langenkamp, a member of the 
Choral Union. 

The Choral Union of more than 
300 voices made the Triumphal Scene 
an exultant outpouring of musical 
sound. The flexibility and nice shad- 
ing of the women’s voices, the preci- 
sion of the mighty male chorus, and 
the integration of all forces were a 
tribute to the training of Lester Mc- 
Coy and the conducting of Thor John- 
son, both of whom acknowledge the 
extended plaudits and in turn recog- 
nized the orchestra for its magnificent 
part in the performance. 

Every year it has been stressed in 
these reports that the Festival Youth 
Chorus should go back to the former 
practice of singing a cantata rather 
than groups of songs. When children 


of grammar school age sing a dozen 
brief works they have time between 
each to become audience-conscious 
and frightened; in a cantata they make 
one start, quickly lose all fear as they 
become absorbed in the story, with 
the result that their voices lose any 
tight, breathless quality. 

This year, on Saturday afternoon, 
May 4, the Festival Youth Chorus 
easily negotiated Fletcher’s delightful 
setting of “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter”, under the astute direction of 
Geneva Nelson. The 400 white-clad 
youngsters presented a pleasing pic- 
ture even before they began to sing, 
but when they did open their mouths, 
every word was clear, every tone fault- 
less, and their part-singing had the 
aplomb of veterans. 


Rossini’s lively Overture to “La 
Scala di Seta”, with which William 
Smith, assistant conductor of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, opened the 
program, entranced the young chorus 
arranged in a giant horseshoe above 
the orchestra. So did the violin play- 
ing of Joseph Szigeti. With his pro- 
digious artistry, Mr. Szigeti taught 
Ann Arbor’s youngsters something of 
his craft in performances of Tartini’s 
D minor Concerto, Bartok’s “Por- 
trait No. 1”, and Corelli’s “La Folia”. 
In the last, his flights of virtuosity 
never became showy but remained an 
integral part of the framework. 

The final matinee work, also nicely 
aimed at the audience of the day— 
mostly mothers and children — was 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, 
projected with such delicacy as to 
bring out its innermost magic. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Many Fruitful Years 


is a rare event in the concert field to be 
|: able to congratulate an impresario upon his 
50th year in business. Yet that is the privi- 
lege accorded us by George D. Haage, of the 
Haage Concert Series in Reading, Pa., who will 
be rounding out a half-century with his 1957-58 
season of concerts. At the same time it is our 
honor to salute William K. Huff, retiring executive 
director of the Philadelphia Forum after 36 years, 
and Charles A. Sink, retiring president of the 
University Musical Society of the University of 
Michigan after 30 years. The careers of these 
men are distinguished not only by the period of 
time they cover, but by the leadership they have 
represented and the contributions they have made 
to the cause of music in their respective cities and, 
as a consequence, in this country. 

Mr. Haage is a professional musician, and it 
is no less significant that he has served his com- 
munity for the same number of years as a teacher 
and as organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s 
Church in Reading. He completed his musical 
education at the Royal Conservatory in Dresden 
in 1902, and has had a busy life teaching, playing, 
and enriching the cultural life of his city with 
concerts virtually from that day to this. 


cA LL of the outstanding artists and musical at- 

tractions of the world have appeared at my 
concerts,” says Mr. Haage, and it is with emi- 
nently justifiable pride that he looks back upon 
an epoch of achievement not only for his com- 
munity but for the art he serves. As an example 
of the fine fare he has provided in Reading is 
his forthcoming series, which will include Eleanor 
Steber, Frances Magnes, the Vienna Boys Choir, 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. 


Mr. Huff has served as executive director of 
the Philadelphia Forum and editor of the Phila- 
delphia Forum Magazine since 1921. The Forum, 
which functions under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., is a leading spon- 
sor of music in its community and presents one 
of the finest concert series in the United States. 
Highlights of the past season, for instance, in- 
cluded two performances by the NBC Opera, the 
Boston Symphony, the Bach Aria Group, Ballet 
Russe, Ballets Basques, Irmgard Seefried, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, and Jussi Bjoerling. 

The Forum has other cultural interests, but 
thanks to Mr. Huff music has been emphasized 
increasingly over the years, and it was his wisdom 
and foresight which created the strong instrument 
for musical as well as public weal which the 
Philadelphia Forum has become. 


(COUNTING his years as secretary, then man- 

“4 ager and finally president of the University 
Musical Society of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Sink can boast a total of 53 years of service 
to an organization which has been a focal point 
of music in the State of Michigan virtually from 
its inception and long has sponsored one of the 
great music festivals in this country (see page 3 
for an account of this year’s events). 

In his connection with the university, he also 
provided leadership for the development of the 
fine School of Music which now exists on the 
Ann Arbor campus; he was one of the founders 
of the National Association of Concert Managers, 
and, in the words of many of his artist-friends, 
he is “Ann Arbor’s Ambassador of Music”. 

Congratulations, gentlemen! The entire musical 
world owes each one of you a great debt of 
gratitude. 


Bright Prospects for City Opera 


T looks as if the somewhat stormy course of 

the New York City Opera might be leading to 

sunnier and calmer stretches. For the plans 
announced by Julius Rudel, artistic director, on 
May 1 (see page 16), are a happy combination of 
realism and idealism, of common sense and care 
for present necessities and of a far-sighted policy 
of building a public for the future. 

As Mr. Rudel wisely declared, the only satisfac- 
tory solution to the financial problem of the City 
Center lies in larger audiences and faithful audi- 
ences. Artistic standards must remain high and the 
productions must be made attractive in terms of 
contemporary taste. Mr. Rudel is making his 


On the front cover 


Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin make up “the most brilliant two-piano 
team of our generation”, according to Newsweek magazine. Now at the 
height of their career, the pianists tour regularly both this country and 
abroad as recitalists and as soloists with major orchestras. Currently they 
are on a four-month tour of Europe that will include appearances at the 
Prague Festival in May and several performances on BBC television. 

Both pianists were born in Russia, but they met each other in Berlin, 
where they were studying with the late Artur Schnabel. 
married and decided to merge their separate careers as duo-pianists. 
Then came successful debuts in London and in Paris, and their Town 


Hall debut was made in February, 1937. 


Now American citizens, the couple make their home near Santa Fe, 


savings in ways that will not affect the stage 
productions adversely. 


Y planning a competition for American 

operas with a cash prize for both the winning 
libretto and score, by envisaging workshop per- 
formances and conferences, and by opening re- 
hearsals to students, the New York City Opera is 
showing a wise concern for both the creative 
forces in music and for youth, the public of the 
future. Projects to bring student groups and people 
from the suburbs as well as the city regularly to 
performances have been carefully planned. Ob- 
viously the company is determined to make good. 





Later they were 


N. M. Mr. Babin takes time out each summer to write music, for he is 


a successful composer as well as pianist. Among his recent compositions 
is the Concerto No. 2 for Two Pianos, which was given its world premiere 


VRONSKY 


by Vronsky and Babin with the Cleveland Orchestra, under George Szell, 


last January. They will give the European premiere of the concerto in and 


Rotterdam. Several orchestral works have been written for and intro- 


duced by the two-piano team, including compositions by Milhaud and 
Arthur Benjamin. They record for Columbia and Decca records. (Photo- 


graph by Fritz Kaeser, Tucson, Ariz.) 
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National Report 


(Continued from page 3) 

The first concert to be completely 
sold out was that of Saturday evening. 
Robert Merrill, arriving fresh from 
his television success of the same 
week on the “$64,000 Challenge”, 
gave a generous program of operatic 
arias. The baritone’s natural vocal 
gifts, added to his dramatic knowl- 
edge and pleasing personality, led to 
prolonged applause after his singing 
of arias from “L’Africaine”, “Don 
Carlo”, “Don Giovanni”, “Andrea 
Chenier”, “A Masked Ball”, and “The 
Barber of Seville”. The orchestral 
portion of the concert, led by Mr. 
Ormandy, included top-flight per- 
formances of the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger”, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 88, Barber’s Adagio 
for Strings, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter Overture”. It was an 
evening of tonal magnificence. 

The most musically satisfying mo- 
ments of the 1957 festival came on 
Sunday afternoon, May 5, when the 
Choral Union presented the “Five 
Tudor Portraits” of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. It was Ann Arbor’s first 
hearing of this lusty English work, but 
judging by the hearty reception it 
evoked, it will not be the last. As 
prepared by Mr. McCoy and con- 
ducted by Mr. Johnson, the Choral 
Union seemed the best one in years, 
in rhythmic precision and color, in 
tone quality and balance, in attacks 
and releases, and in articulation. 

The contributions of the two solo- 
ists Martha Lipton and Donald 


NFMC Convention Surveys 60 Years 


Columbus, Ohio.—Sixty years of 
accomplishment were summed up in 
the eight days of the 29th biennial 
convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, April 25-May 3, 
in Columbus. The eight days were 
crowded with business meetings, con- 
certs, social affairs, speeches, and 
forums, for which a number of cele- 
brated artists were on hand. Empha- 
sis throughout was on American 
music and American artists. 

A high point of interest was the 
selection of the winners of the Young 
Artist Auditions. In the opinion of a 
panel of nine judges, the abilities of 
the competing vocalists were so not- 
able that three singers were chosen. 
They are Evelyn McGarrity, mezzo- 
soprano, of Macon, Ga.; Martha 
Deatherage, lyric soprano, of Parsons, 
Kans.; and McHenry Boatwright, 
baritone, of Boston. The two winning 
instrumentalists are Tana Bawden, 
pianist, and Sylvia Rosenberg, vio- 
linist, both of New York. 

An innovation of this convention 
was to present the five in recital the 
night following their selection, at 
which time the federation’s national 
president, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan. 
gave each a check for $1,000. The 
winners range in age from 22 to 30. 
Miss Bawden, now studying with 
Rosina Lhevinne in New York, has 
toured Europe with a chamber-music 
group from her native Portland, Ore., 
and has made a number of appear- 
ances as orchestral soloist. Miss Ros- 
enberg is a graduate of the Juilliard 
School, and will study next year in 
Paris on a Fulbright scholarship. She 
recently won the Michaels Memorial 
Award of $1,000 and an appearance 
in the Chicago Symphony’s summer 
concerts. Mrs. Deatherage has a grad- 
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Gramm were equally memorable, 
whether Miss Lipton was portraying 
drunken Alice or Jane Scroop, or Mr. 
Gramm was singing, in his impeccable 
diction, the touching love song to 
Pretty Bess or impersonating the 
boastful Jolly Rutterkin. When, in the 
love song, Mr. Gramm’s dark-hued 
tones hovered over the soft orchestral 
background, they cast a spell over his 
listeners. Following the performance 
there were prolonged cheers for 
chorus, soloists, orchestra, Mr. John- 
son, and Mr. McCoy—the man re- 
sponsible for the two highly success- 
ful choral ventures of this festival. 

Mr. Johnson also led the orchestra 
in a Vivaldi Concerto in A minor for 
Piccolo and Orchestra, with John 
Krell playing the solo part in crystal- 
line fashion, and Brahms’s Second 
Piano Concerto, with Gina Bachauer 
as soloist. Miss Bachauer’s formid- 
able virtuosity, vitality, and warmth 
of tone won a response from the audi- 
ence that will assure her of an early 
return to the festival. In particular. 
the slow movement was an inspiring 
musical experience. 

The closing concert, on the night 
of May 5, marked the return of Risé 
Stevens. The mezzo-soprano treated 
the audience to Mahler’s song cycle 
“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen”, 
conveying its nostalgia and yearning 
most sympathetically. After intermis- 
sion she demonstrated her fine dra- 
matic and vocal abilities in familiar 
arias from “Mignon”, Debussy’s “L- 
’Enfant Prodigue”, “Samson and De- 


uate degree in music from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where she studied 
with Chase Baromeo. She has made 
frequent orchestral and recital ap- 
pearances. 

Miss McGarrity is a member of 
the faculty of Wesleyan College for 
Women, Macon. Her teachers have 
been Euphemia Gianinni Gregory, of 
the Curtis Institute, and George Rase- 
ly, former Metropolitan Opera tenor. 
She was in the cast of Menotti’s “The 
Consul” on tour. Mr. Boatwright, a 
native of Tennille, Ga., is a graduate 


of the New England Conservatory. 





University of Michigan Photographic Service 


Ceremonies at the opening concert of the May Festival for the unveiling 
of a portrait of Charles A. Sink, retiring president of the University of 
Michigan Musical Society. From the left, Harlan Hatcher, president of 
the university; Eugene Ormandy; Mr. Sink; and Roscoe Bonisteel, uni- 


versity regent 


lilah”, and “Carmen”—the last an 
encore. 

For the orchestral part of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Ormandy chose Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture”, Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony, Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun”, and Ravel's 
“La Valse”. The conductor and or- 
chestra made all the scores sound 
fresh and tonally beautiful. 

The 1957 May Festival made two 
steps in the right direction, bringing 
some new talent as well as established 
artists, and giving the youth and adult 
choruses music that would stimulate 
their interest. It is devoutly to be de- 
sired, even at the risk of sounding 
chauvinistic, that the management 
will bring more young American 
artists and compositions to Ann Arbor 
and will present at least one Amer- 
ican premiere at each festival. The 


He has won the Marian Anderson 
Award, and has been soloist with the 
Boston Symphony at the Berkshire 
Festival and with the New York 
Schola Cantorum. 

These Young Artist Awards were 
but a few of the many announced at 
the convention. Student auditions 
were won by Roger Drinkall, 19-year- 
old cellist of Cleveland, Ohio; Lloyd 
Alan Walser, organist, of Oklahoma 
City; and William Holley, tenor, of 
Blountstown, Fla. The Marie Mor- 
risey Keith Scholarship went to a 21- 
year-old Chicago pianist, Marlene 


Officers of the National Federation of Music Clubs, elected at the 29th 
Biennial Convention. From the left (seated): Mrs. Fredrik Marin, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, national president; Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullock, national vice-president; Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, treasurer; from 
the left (standing): Mrs. Hazel P. Gillette, Central regional vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clinton J. Muir, Southeastern regional vice-president; Mrs. 


Doris A. Humphrey, Northeastern regional vice-president; 


Mrs. A. A. 


Couli, historian. Not pictured is Mrs. Helen C. Snelling, Western regional 


vice-president 


Daniel Firestone 





Right: Gail 
Rector, who 
assumes Mr. 
Sink’s duties 





highly educated audience here is an 
excellent proving ground for new 
scores. 

Surely if the University of Illinois 
can introduce 14 new works in one 
festival, it should not be too much to 
expect one premiere a year at Mich- 
igan. And it is rather ironical that the 
work of a University of Michigan 
music librarian is being given its pre- 
miere by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the same time his hoine- 
town festival is playing Vivaldi. 


of Activity 


Linzmeyer, a pupil of Rudolph Ganz. 
The Stillman Kelley Scholarship went 
to Linda Snedden, of Maple Heights, 
Ohio, a 15-year-old violinist. 

Teen-age composers, whose works 
were presented in a Youth Day pro- 
gram, were given scholarships in com- 
position for summer work. They are 
Franklyn Fanning, Jr., of Dayton, 
Ohio; and Ruth Young, of Baltimore. 
The encouragement of young musi- 
cians by the federation has been 
greatly expanded under the presiden- 
cy of Mrs. Dougan. The work of a 
Vocational Guidance Committee of 
six distinguished musical educators 
was displayed in a forum which dis- 
cussed ways and means of launching 
young musicians in other musical ac- 
tivities as well as in concert careers. 

The federation’s new Opera De- 
partment was on display in an opera 
exhibit, ranging from photographs, 
programs, and even stage-set models 
from college and university opera de- 
partments and opera companies all 
over the country. An award in this 
field was won by the opera school of 
the department of music of Indiana 
University. 

Presentation of citations for excep- 
tional contributions to American mu- 
sical life were made to the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, in recognition of the 29 years 
of “Voice of Firestone” broadcasts; 
to Rudolph Ganz, president emeritus 
of the Chicago Musical College; to 
Joseph E. Maddy, founder and presi- 
dent of the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich.; and to Robert 
Whitney, musical director of the 
Louisville Orchestra, for having dur- 
ing the past nine seasons presented 
world premieres of 120 works com- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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missioned by the orchestra. 
Presidential citations went to John 
Tasker Howard, secretary of ASCAP 
and author of several books on Amer- 
ican music; and to A. J. Fletcher, of 
Raleigh, N. C., founder of the Grass 
Roots Opera Company. The federa- 
tion, in turn, received a citation from 
the American Heritage Foundation 
“in appreciation of outstanding public 
service in the ‘register, inform your- 
self, and vote’ campaign in 1956”. 
Formal opening of the convention, 
on Friday, April 26, was the tradi- 
tional procession of state presidents 
and national officers, which pref- 
aced a concert by the Columbus 
Symphony. The conductor, Evan 
Whallon, designed an all-American 
program for the occasion, two of the 
contemporary items of which were 
premieres: Peter Mennin’s “Canto for 
Orchestra”, commissioned by the 
federation, and “Jubilant Overture” 
by John La Montaine, dedicated to 
the Columbus conductor. “Asolo 
Bells” by Ethel Glenn Hier, formerly 
of Cincinnati, was also heard. Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor Concerto for Piano 
was played by Claudette Sorel, whose 
career has been largely fostered by 
the federation. George Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris” completed 
the list. 


Thebom and Marshall Heard 

Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, 
herself an Ohioan, was heard in re- 
cital on Saturday evening, and Sun- 
day’s program was an “Evening of 
Oratorio”, for which Lois Marshall. 
soprano, was soloist. She collaborated 
with the chorus and orchestra of 
Capital University (Columbus, Ohio) 
in a performance of Norman Dello 
Joio’s “Song of Affirmation”, for 
which the composer was narrator. 
The program was under the direction 
of Ellis E. Snyder. 

Delegates were able to join the 
Columbus audience of the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio for the last of 
its series of concerts by visiting or- 
chestras—in this case the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, 
who also presented a Dello Joio work, 
the “Epigraph”. The Philadelphians’ 
program included the Prokofieff Fifth 
Symphony, the “Meistersinger” Over- 
ture, and Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite No. 2. 


Hartt College Opera 


Two short operas made up Tuesday 
evening’s program: Elie Siegmeister’s 
“Miranda and the Dark Young Man” 
was presented by four young singers 
from the Hartt College of Music, 
Hartford, Conn., under the direction 
of Moshe Paranov, and Puccini’s “Il 
Tabarro” was given in English by the 
Columbus Lyric Theater Group, con- 
ducted by Wilbur Crist. 

Six of the federation’s former 
Young Artist Winners participated in 
the week’s programs: Miles Nekolny, 
baritone; Richard Cass, Claudette 
Sorel, and Jean Geis, pianists; Wil- 
liam Watkins, organist; and Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist. 

Mrs. Ronald Dougan was returned 
to the federation’s presidency along 
with the former panel of elective 
officers, excepting Mrs. James A 
Alexander, recording secretary, and 
Mrs. D. Merritt Farnum, vice-presi- 
dent, northeastern region. They have 
been succeeded by Mrs. Fredrik 
Marin, East Lansing, Mich., and Mrs. 
Doris Allbee Humphrey, North Ber- 
gen, N. J. —R. L. McCombs 


Moravian Music 


In Festival 


Bethlehem, Pa.—In celebration of 
the 500th anniversary of the Moravian 
Church, an American Moravian Music 
Festival will be held here during the 
week of June 23. 

The festival will be under the di- 
rection of Thor Johnson, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, and will 
feature early American Moravian 
music, unearthed by the Moravian 
Music Foundation. 

Donald M. McCorkle, executive 
director of the Moravian Music Foun- 
dation, has announced that the Quin- 
centennial Early American Moravian 
Music Festival and Seminar will be 
held at Bethlehem, Pa., June 23-30. 





To be presented in the five concerts 
are 25 “first modern performances”, 
what is believed to be a “first Penn- 
sylvania performance” of a quartet 
by Benjamin Franklin, and the pre- 
miere of Vittorio Giannini’s “Can- 
ticle of Martyrs”. 

Commissioned expressly for the 
church’s 500th anniversary summer- 
time festival by Thor Johnson, music 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
and by the Moravian Church in Amer- 
ica, the “Canticle” is based on the 
Service for Martyrs in the Moravian 
Hymnal. The work is approximately 
15 minutes in length and is scored for 
solo beritone, chorus and orchestra. 


The “first modern performances” 
will be of works brought to light by 
research in the archives of the Morav- 
ian Church in Bethlehem and Win- 
ston-Salem. These include works of 
early American composers and _ the 
only existing copies of compositions 
by Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach, 
and Johann Ernst Bach. 


Daniel Firestone 


Young Artists Auditions winners of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. From the left: Tana Bawden, Evelyn McGarrity, McHenry Boat- 
wright, Martha Deatherage, and Sylvia Rosenberg 


Caston Leads Varied Fare 
In Denver Symphony Concerts 


Denver.—The busy concert season 
has continued in Denver with accent 
on the Denver Symphony’s weekly 
concerts under Saul Caston’s direc- 
tion. On Jan. 8, Gregor Piatigorsky 
received an ovation for his dramatic 
playing of Dvorak’s Concerto in B 
minor for cello. Finely shaded dy- 
namics and tonal intensity character- 
ized a performance complemented by 
Mr. Caston’s sensitive accompani- 
ment. 

A first Denver hearing of Hanson’s 
“Elegy in Memory of Koussevitsky”, 
disclosed its ingeniously contrived 
beauty, and Shostakovitch’s First 
Symphony had a buoyant execution. 

The Jan. 15 program featured two 
local musicians. Cecil Effinger con- 
ducted his Little Symphony, a work 
of signal merit in craftsmanship, 
which the orchestra gave a sympa- 
thetic reading. Richard Joiner, first 
clarinettist of the orchestra, exhibited 
a beautiful, controlled tone and 
smooth agility in Copland’s Concerto 
for Clarinet and String Orchestra. 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn and Strauss’s “Tod und Verk- 
larung” were given powerful perform- 
ances. 

There was a capacity audience for 
the Rachmaninoff program on Jan. 
22. Mr. Caston’s reading of the E 
minor Symphony reflected its somber 
introspection and passionate utter- 
ance, and the richness of the orches- 
tra’s playing gave the performance 
tremendous impact. Eugene Istomin 
proved anew that he is one of the 


very finest of the younger virtuosos 
with his dynamic playing of the C 
minor Piano Concerto. 

On Jan. 29 Henry Aubert, violin- 
ist, brought eloquent beauty to Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme”, and fiery virtuosity to 
Kabalevsky’s Concerto. Bizet’s C 
major Symphony had wonderful pace 
and polish. Falla’s three dances 
from “The Three-Cornered Hat” were 
colorfully rendered. 

Two Denver first performances 
highlighted a concert of unusual in- 
terest on Feb. 5. Ward’s exuberant 
“Jubilation” Overture elicited much 
enthusiasm for its virile performance 
and Kodaly’s Variations on a Hun- 
garian Folksong was exciting and 
well played. Excellent performances 
of Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme of Tallis and Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4 concluded the pro- 
gram. 

A lucid, well-pointed exposition of 
Handel’s “Water Music” and the first 
Denver performance of Ginastera’s 
Variaciones Concertantes, done with 
humor and agility, were heard on 
Feb. 12. Berl Senofsky, violinist, 
made a distinct impression in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto No. 5, and Proko- 
fieff's Concerto No. 1, playing with 
brilliance and virtuosic sweep. Mr. 
Caston and the orchestra provided 
superb support in both concertos. 

Andre Kostelanetz drew a full 
house for an all-orchestral program 
Feb. 19. He presented the,.’Prome- 
theus” Overture by Beethoven fol- 
lowed by the same composer’s Sym- 





phony No. 1. It was a meticulous 
performance, expertly balanced. For 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite Mr. Kos- 
telanetz evoked an entire range of 
colors carefully wrought with exqui- 
site shading. William Schuman’s 
vital “New England Triptych” was 
played handsomely with fervor and 
understanding. Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture concluded the 
program. 

On Feb. 26 was a salute to Brus- 
sels with Frans Taelemans, Acting 
Consul General of Belgium; the 
Mayor of Denver; and the president 
of the symphony society, giving 
speeches. Kabalevsky’s Overture to 
“Colas Breugnon”; Roussel’s Suite in 
F major; Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne, and Finale, which used the 
orchestra’s complete resources and 
was given a vivid interpretation, were 
on the program. The concluding work 
was Brahms’s First Symphony, which 
was given an eloquent reading. 

March 5 brought Eileen Farrell, 
soprano, whose magnificent voice was 
thrilling. She made each of Loeffler’s 
“Five Irish Fantasies” a drama in it- 
self by creating a different mood for 
every song. For the Immolation 
Scene from “Gétterdimmerung”, Miss 
Farrell’s singing glowed and soared 
above the orchestra. Mr. Caston and 
his musicians gave fine support in the 
songs, and brilliance in the Wagner 
excerpts. 

In an all-Schumann program March 
12, Maria Tipo played the Piano Con- 
certo with sensitive musicianship and 
brilliant technique. 

March 19 offered another all- 
orchestral concert. Bach’s Fifth 
“Brandenburg” Concerto, in a spar- 
kling performance, enlisted the serv- 
ices of three orchestra members; 
Harold Wippler, concertmaster; Kath- 
leen Joiner, pianist; and Paul Hock- 
stad, first flutist. Succinct playing of 
Mennin’s Concerto “Moby Dick” 
boldly sketched its intricacies. A 
beautiful performance of Debussy’s 
Nocturnes ended the program. 

Jennie Tourel was soloist on March 
27. Mahler’s “Songs of a Wayfarer” 
were superbly sung. Her voice fre- 
quently blended with an_ orchestral 
instrument in a precisely similar tone 
to mirror the anguish and sorrow of 
the music. The Offenbach-Rosenthal 
“Offenbachiana” was inimitably sung 
with elegance and dash in typical 
soubrette style, for which she re- 
ceived vociferous applause. Glinka’s 
Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
was an exhilarating prelude to a 
bright performance of Prokofieff’s 
“Classical” Symphony, the two or- 
chestral numbers on the program. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Jazz Mass Introduced 


In Providence 


Providence, R. I.—The first Amer- 
ican hearing of “A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Folk Mass” by The Reverend 
Geoffrey Beaumont, M.A., an English 
clergyman, was provided on April 28 
in the Cathedral of St. John (Episco- 
pal). The brief work was originally 
composed for use in London’s East 
End in an attempt to reach young 
people for whom all but popular 
music would be meaningless. Congre- 
gational participation featured the set- 
tings of all the principal sections, the 
choir first singing and then the people 
repeating each line of the text. The 
popularization of the music was not 
paralleled by a similar modernizing of 
the liturgy. The Biblical “Psalm 150” 
appeared in its familiar English ver- 
sion and the “Kyrie” retained the 
customary Greek. 

Musically the Mass drew on the 
milder jazz and Caribbean styles. An 
antiphon melody had the lowered 
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third and seventh steps of the natural 
minor scale while the “Kyrie” util- 
ized rhythms common to Latin Amer- 
ican countries. In the “Creed”, short 
instrumental interludes, or breaks, 
punctuated the text; a saxophone >re- 
ceded “And was crucified” and a 
trombone “the third day He rose 
again”. A drum solo introduced the 
“Agnus Dei” which had the rhythm 
of a tropical dance. Ending cadences 
contained the Gershwinesque _ tonic 
chord with added sixth. Although 
sometimes referred to as the “Jazz 


Mass”, it lacked the vigor and inten- 
sity which a genuine jazz work might 
have. 

Participating groups were the Can- 
terbury Choir and “The Brunotes”, a 
jazz band of Brown University stu- 
dents. Ulysses S. James directed the 
music and Father Michael Fisher, a 
colleague of the composer, spoke in- 
formatively about the Mass and sang 
the Plain Song Preface to the “Sanc- 
tus”. An audience made up largely 
of young people filled the commo- 
dious old edifice. —Arlan R. Coolidge 


Serkin among Recitalists 


Heard in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia.—Rudolf Serkin play- 
ed his only Philadelphia recital at the 
Academy of Music on March 21. The 
famous virtuoso was given a deserved 
and affectionate ovation by a capacity 
audience, which listened to his play- 
ing of ‘Mozart's “Phantasie” in D 
Minor, Beethoven's “Appasionata”, 
Brahms’s “Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del”, and Smetana’s “Czech Dance” 
with obvious delight. Charming was 
Mr. Serkin’s performance of the 
seldom-heard “Caprice on the De- 
parture of His Beloved Brother” by 
Bach. 

On the afternoon of March 22, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, directed by 
Eugene Ormandy, presented its first 
horn player, Mason Jones, in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto No. 4 for Horn and 
Orchestra. Velvety tone and smooth- 
ness of phrasing characterized the 
soloist’s performance. The first part 
of the program was conducted by 
William R. Smith, assistant conductor 
of the Orchestra, who directed well- 
paced readings of Rossini’s “Scala di 
Seta” Overture (a first time at these 
concerts) and Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony. Mr. Ormandy, besides the 
Mozart, conducted a splendid per- 
formance of Bela Bartok’s “Concerto 
for Orchestra”. That same evening 
the Academy played host to the 
Greater Philadelphia Youth Orches- 
tra under the direction of Joseph 
Primavera, Jr. Louis Gesensway’s 
“Suite on Jewish Themes” was given 
its first performance anywhere. The 
rather Enesco-like score is full of 
color and cast in four movements. 
Beethoven’s C major Symphony and 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” Overture 
were other numbers programmed. 
Harsanyi Conducts Britten 


On March 24, the New Chamber 
Orchestra completed its 12th season 
at the Academy of Music with a con- 
cert conducted by Nicholas Harsanyi. 
The feature of the program was the 
first Philadelphia performance of Brit- 
ten’s “Les Illuminations”, a suite of 
ten connected numbers for soprano 
soloist and orchestra. Janice Har- 
sanyi, wife of the conductor, displayed 
a ringing, splendid lyric soprano voice 
and admirable musicianship, as she 
encompassed this difficult and fas- 
cinating music. Benedetto Marcello’s 
“Introduzione, Aria and Presto”, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Serenade for Strings” 
were also heard with Mr. Harsanyi 
giving strong performances. 

On March 26, Co-Opera Company 
presented a triple bill at Plays & 
Players, consisting of Puccini’s “Il 
Tabarro”, Arthur Benjamin’s “Prima 
Donna”, and a dance divertisement. 
The Puccini thriller was just that, 
admirably performed with Leopold 
Saltzman and his splendidly resonant 
baritone taking top honors as Michele. 
Edmund Goldyn and Lorraine Wilson 
as the guilty lovers were well in the 
picture. The Benjamin trifle was well 
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staged and amusingly presented with 
Joan Lessy, Madeline Stevenson, Har- 
old Parker, Dorothy Talbot, Frank 
Henzel and Philip Blackman. Audrey 
Bookspan was outstanding in the 
dance numbers, and Peggy Garwood 
and Romeo Cascarino were at the 
piano. 

On March 28, John Pintavalle, a 
young violinist, made an auspicious 
debut with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s final student concert, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. The Glazounov 
Concerto in A Minor was a good ve- 
hicle to display the young man’s 
lovely tone and solid technique. 
Haydn’s 88th Symphony also found 
favor with the youthful, enthusiastic 


audience, as did dances by Brahms 
and Bela Bartok. On March 26, Mr. 
Ormandy and the Orchestra shared 
the Academy with the Temple Uni- 
versity Concert 


Choir, directed by 


Robert E. Page. Pieces by Jean Ber- 
ger, Warren Martin and Gail Kubik 
were splendidly sung, and Mr. Or- 
mandy contributed his exciting ac- 
count of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

Rose Bampton, soprano, appeared 
with the Curtis String Quartet at the 
Public Library on April 3. Miss 
Bampton made a deep impression 
with her evocative singing of Samuel 
Barber’s “Dover Beach”. She was in 
fine vocal form. The Quartet played 
pieces by Schubert and Beethoven. 

On March 29, Eugene Ormandy 
presented the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in an all-Beethoven program with 
Alexander Brailowsky giving a well 


considered performance of the Piano | 


Concerto No. 3. The “Leonore” 
Overture and the Seventh Symphony 
were solidly played. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company presented its final offering 
of the waning season on April 4 with 
a performance of “Carmen”. Regina 
Resnik was a splendid heroine. Miss 
Resnik’s warm voice encompassed the 
music with fine effect and admirable 
style. David Poleri has given better 
performances of Don José than he 
did on this occasion, Elizabeth Dou- 
bleday was a lovely and assured 
Micaela of firm, clear tones. It was 
nice to hear the soaring high B flat 
(banished nowadays) at the close of 
the aria. Napoleon Bisson was a 
manly, resonant Toreador, and John 
Lawler a good Zuniga. Carlo Mores- 
co’s fast pace must have set some 
kind of a record for speed; but it was 
often exciting. 

On April 5, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra unveiled Eugene Zador’s “Di- 
vertimento for String Orchestra”. Mr. 
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Rudolf Bing congratulates three winners of the 1957 Metropolitan Au- 
ditions of the Air. From the left: Charles Edward O'Neill, of Stamford, 


Conn.; Mr. Bing; 
Flagello, of New York City 


Metropolitan Auditions 
Winners Announced 


The winners of the annual Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air. 
sponsored jointly by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association and the American 
Broadcasting Company, were an- 
nounced on April 19, over the ABC 
radio network by Rudolf Bing, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan. 

The winner among the 24 singers 
who were selected to appear in the 
auditions was Ezio Flagello, bass, 
of New York. Mr. Flagello was not 
only awarded $1,000 of the prizes 
contributed by the American Broad- 
casting Company, but has also been 
offered a contract for appearances 
hext season at the Metropolitan. 

Saramae Endich, soprano, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Charles O’Neill, tenor, of 
Stamford, Conn., shared second place 
with scholarships of $1,500 each. Fur- 


Saramae Endich, of Steubenville, Ohio; and Ezio 


ther awards were made to two semi- 
finalists, Eileen Di Tullio, coloratura 
soprano, of New York, and Linda 
McNaughton, mezzo-soprano, of 
Washington, D. C., who received 
scholarships of $1,000 each, on be- 
half of the Fisher Foundation of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

Through the Metropolitan’s Na- 
tional Council, which sponsors a na- 
tionwide program of regional audi- 
tions, a scholarship of $2,000, con- 
tributed by Mrs. F. K. Weyerhaeuser 
of St. Paul, Minn., council chairman, 
was divided between Joan Boyd Wall, 
soprano, of Baton Rouge, La., and 
William L. Black, tenor, of Dugway, 
Utah. 

The Euclid McBride Memorial 
Scholarships, of $500 each, also con- 
tributed through the National Coun- 
cil, were granted to Miss Frankie 
Weathers, soprano, of St. Louis, and 
to Robert Mosley, baritone, of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ormandy gave his fellow country- 
man’s polished piece a fine perform- 
ance, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Friday afternoon sub- 
scribers. A brilliant reading of Proko- 
fieff's effective “Scythian” Suite and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” consti- 
tuted a splendid concert. 

On April 9, the Mendelssohn Club, 
directed by Harold W. Gilbert, pre- 
sented a full-length performance of 
Gabriel Pierné’s “The Childrens Cru- 
sade”. Based on 13th century chron- 
icles, this oratorio is richly orches- 
trated and filled with effective solos 
and choruses. The Mendelssohn Club 
gave an admirable performance with 
Eleanor Wallace, Helen Rosengren, 
Eleanor Sibre, Frederick R. Day and 
O. Philip Steinhoff in the solo parts. 
On April 12th, Zino Francescatti 
offered his usual suave and beautiful 
performance, appearing as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He was 
heard in the Chausson “Poéme” and 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor. 
Mr. Ormandy offered the local pre- 
miere of John Vincent’s Symphony 
in D, which was warmly received. 
On April 12, Marian Anderson sang 
a recital at the Academy, her first in 
her home-city for some time. She was 
in lofty mood, singing German lieder, 
spirituals, English ballads and the 
aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’ 
from “Samson et Dalila”. 


Piano Concerto by Evett 


On April 16th a program of con- 
temporary music was heard at Ethical 
Society, under the direction of Paul 
Olefsky. Robert Evett’s Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra made a very 
good effect with Harry McClure as 
soloist. Andre Constant Vauclain’s 
Suite for Strings and Piano, with Lee 
Luvisi as soloist, was also acclaimed 
and may be reported as a distinguish- 
ed piece of writing. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s final 
concert of the 1957 season took place 
on April 20 at the Academy of Music. 
Eugene Ormandy opened with a lus- 
trous playing of the Prelude and 
Good Friday Spell from “Parsifal”. 
Byron Janis, pianist, was the soloist, 
offering the Prokofieff Concerto No. 
1 and the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 
1, both of which he played with great 
technical aplomb dnd style. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic. Mr. Or- 
mandy concluded the program with a 
salute to the Easter season Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “La Grande Paque Russe”. 

—Max de Schauensee 





Dorati Oratorio Has 
Minneapolis Premiere 


Minneapolis.—On Good Friday eve- 
ning, Minneapolitans were served un- 
usual musical fare in the form of a 
world premiere of “The Way of the 
Cross”, by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony’s permanent conductor, Antal 
Dorati. With no intermission, the 
work took an hour and 40 minutes’ 
time in performance, and made a full 
evening indeed. 

In 18 months, stealing his time 
from no one knows where, Mr. Dorati 
had set a text by Paul Claudel (trans- 
lated for the first performance by 
John Berryman) and orchestrated it 
in great fullness. The difficult chorus 
parts were well handled by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Chorus, trained 
by James Aliferis, and one of the 
great joys of the evening was hearing 
their work. Mr. Doratj conducted. 

Cornell MacNeil was the baritone 
soloist, singing with power, dignity 
and security, and making a fine im- 
pression. John Langstaff was the 
sturdy narrator, and Carol Smith, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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with her good voice, was the con- 
tralto soloist. ° 

Northrop Auditorium, which holds 
about 5,000, was nearly sold out, and 
the audience gave the performance 
and Mr. Dorati a near ovation when 
it was over. Not known here as a 
composer, though one or two of his 
works for smaller groups have been 
played, it was a little astonishing to 
observe his command in this field and 
to hear a score of this maturity come 
from him. 

However, it could not be and was 
not the work of a writer with his own 
fully developed style; this may come 
later. There were reminiscences of 
second-period Stravinsky and of 
Ravel, but they were appropriate. As 
a matter of fact the work had con- 
siderable dramatic intensity. 

But the chief fault lay in the fact 
that the music, with all its varied or- 
chestration, could not support at its 
length what was essentially one mood, 
without tedium in some places. 

Mr. Dorati’s successful evening was 
the last of 18 subscription concerts. 
Earlier in the season were some high 
points of considerable interest. There 
was a program of contemporary music, 
previously reviewed here, by Stravin- 
sky, Hindemith, Schoenberg and 
George, on Nov. 23. Three guest con- 
ductors — Pierre Monteux, playing 
wonderfully relaxed performances of 
Beethoven and Brahms; George Szell, 
polishing with patrician air a program 
that was a real high point; and Fer- 
nando Previtali — all were well re- 
ceived. 

On April 5, there was a fine per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Requiem”, fea- 
turing the Macalester College Choir, 
Ian Mortan, director, and soloists 
Frances Yeend, Martha Lipton, Ga- 
bor Corelli, and Giorgio Tozzi. 

The orchestra is looking forward 
to its 30,000-mile tour, all by air, to 
the Mediterranean area next Septem- 
ber. Sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment, with the help of ANTA, the 
men will visit such spots as Sicily, 
Athens, Turkey, India, Syria, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Madrid. —Paul S. Ivory 


Bloch’s Macbeth 
Staged in Cleveland 


Cleveland.—Karamu Theatre, Cleve- 
land’s highly enterprising workshop in 
lyric theatre, came up with what they 
believe to be the first American per- 
formance in English of Ernest Bloch’s 
lyric drama, “Macbeth”. 

Produced and directed by Benno 
D. Frank, this work was presented 
in-the-round in the Arena Theatre of 
Karamu. Opening night was given 
over to faculty and students of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music in tri- 
bute to Bloch, who was its director 
in the early 1920s. 

Musical director Helmuth Wolfes, 
conducting from the piano, and Mr. 
Frank put on an imaginative show. 
Stately, lofty, dignified—-Greek masks 
were used to heighten the effect—the 
work clearly exposed the drama of the 
destruction of an unsure, ambitious 
man and wife. Bloch’s music, written 
before 1910, is tremendously influ- 
enced by the French Impressionists, 
not, however, to the detriment of the 
music and drama. 

Claudio Arrau played in the West 
Shore Concert series to a huge audi- 
ence and kept it spellbound through- 
out an unremittingly serious program 
of the most taxing and exacting pro- 


portions. The pianist’s direct, sincere 
approach, devoid of any theatrics, 
and the overwhelmingly profound 
musical results he achieved placed 
him, in the minds of Clevelanders, 
at the very top of his profession. 

A tremendous contrast in pianistic 
methods of performance was provided 
later in the month with the appear- 
ance of Glenn Gould, in the Beeth- 
oven Second Piano Concerto with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Again the results 
were phenomenal. Mr. Gould’s means 
for achieving artistic and technical 
perfection, however, were completely 
opposite to those of Mr. Arrau. A 
rug under his feet, special chair, cat- 
like attacks, and bravura cut-offs, 
sometimes made listeners forget to 
listen. That his musical results were 
unassailable cannot be gainsaid. 

Zino Francescatti, in his eighth per- 
formance with the orchestra in 15 
years, played the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo with his customary warmth and 
devotion to the composer’s ideals. 


Elwell’s Pastorale for Voice 


Clevelander Herbert Elwell’s Pas- 
toral for Voice and Orchestra, with 
Marie Simmelink Kraft as soloist, was 
given a fine performance by the 
Cleveland Orchestra—a repeat of one 
given nine years ago. It showed the 
composer as being conservative as 
compared with other contemporaries, 
but it is essentially this characteristic 
that will probably earn for him many 
performances in the future. 

Howard Whittaker, tireless director 
of the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, was given two first perform- 
ances as a composer this month. _Ir- 
win Bushman, baritone, in his Insti- 
tute faculty recital did Whittaker’s 
new song cycle taken from Thomas 
Wolfe’s “Of Time and the River”. 
Composed in the manner of the art 
song, with the music aiding and abet- 
ting the prose, the four-section piece 
is a half-humorous _half-philosophi- 
cal reminiscence of the good life at 
the turn of the century. 

Whittaker’s recent Piano Concerto 
was performed by Andrius Kuprevi- 
cious with Hyman Schandler’s Cleve- 
land Women’s Symphony on the oc- 
casion of the orchestra’s 22nd annual 
concert. Highly imaginative, his piece 
suffers a little from the use of worn- 
out pianistic devices and a certain 
over-electicism of musical styles. Re- 


Greek masks of tragedy are used 
in the Karamu production of 
Bloch’s “Macbeth” in Cleveland. 
The Jim Herron sketches are of 
Leonard Parker and Bennie Carson 
in their roles as Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth 





written with trimming of those pas- 

sages would make the work an excel- 

lent addition to concerto fare. 
—Frank Hruby 


University of Utah 
Lists Ballet Festival 


Salt Lake City—The University of 
Utah Theatre Ballet Spring Festival 
is combining the efforts of the San 
Francisco Ballet and the University 
Theatre Ballet. The festival is occu- 
pying five nights, May 7-11, present- 
ing works by Balanchine, Lew Chris- 
tensen, and Willam F. Christensen. 
Conductors are Earl Bernard Murray 
and Maurice Abravanel. 

The program lists “Concerto Ba- 
rocco” (Bach-Balanchine), “Con 
Amore” (Rossini-L. Christensen), 
“The Dryad” (Schubert-L. Christen- 
sen), “A Masque of Beauty and the 
Shepherd” (Gluck-L. Christensen), 
“Crown of Joy” (Mendelssohn-W. F. 
Christensen), “Something in the Wind” 
(Stravinsky-W. F. Christensen), and 
“Caprice de Paris” (Ibert-W. F. Chris- 
tensen). 


Anchorage Schedules 
Second Music Festival 


Anchorage, Alaska. — The second 
annual Anchorage Festival of Music 
will begin on Aug. 22 and run through 
Sept. 3. It is sponsored by the Com- 
munity Chorus, Community College, 
and Symphony of Anchorage. 

The participating artists in the 
series of lectures, master classes, musi- 
cal events, and private instruction 
will include Robert Shaw, conductor; 
Julius Herford, pianist, teacher, and 
musicologist; John Wustman, pianist; 
Adele Addison, soprano; Florence 
Kopleff, contralto; Blake Stern, tenor; 
Paul Ukena, bass; Robert Gerle, 
violinist; Paul Anderson, cellist; and 
Donald Leake, oboist. 

Recitals, open rehearsals, and per- 
formances of Honegger’s “King David” 
and Bach’s “St. John Passion” are 
among the musical events listed. 


Mayfair Named Agent 


For Prades Festival 


John H. Zorek, of Mayfair Travel 
Service, has been appointed sole agent 
for the Pablo Casals Festival in 
Prades, France, for this summer. 


Tickets and accommodations can be 
secured through Mayfair Travel Serv- 
ice from their allotment, which they 
are holding for the entire festival. 
The Mayfair Travel Service’s Fifth 
Annual Music Festival Tour covers 
more festivals than any other tour, 
and it offers as a special feature an 
introduction to some of the perform- 
ing artists at the various festivals. 


Eight Concerts 
For Brevard Festival 


Brevard, N. C.—The Brevard Mu- 
sic Center will offer a gala festival 
series from Aug. 9 to Aug. 25, with 
the Brevard Festival Orchestra under 
the direction of James Christian Pfohl, 
music director of the Music Center. 

Six of the eight concerts will take 
place at the Brevard Music Center; 
one will be performed at the Bilt- 
more House, Biltmore Forest, N. C., 
and another at the Asheville City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 

The Asheville concert, to be given 
on Aug. 23, will offer a concert per- 
formance of “Carmen”. Soloists for 
this performance include Mariquita 
Moll, soprano; Claramae Turner, con- 
tralto; Walter Fredericks, tenor; and 
Philip Maero, baritone. The concert 
in Biltmore Forest is scheduled for 
Aug. 17, and the soloists will be 
Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano, and 
Jerome Hines, bass-baritone. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be pre- 
sented on Aug. 11, with Lois 
Marshall, soprano; Beverly Woolf, 
contralto; John Druary, tenor; and 
Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone. 

The other concerts are scheduled on 
the following dates with the respec- 
tive soloists: Aug. 9, Lois Marshall; 
Aug. 10, Grant Johannesen, pianist; 
Aug. 16, Leonard Pennario, pianist; 
Aug. 18, orchestral concert; and Aug. 
25, Isaac Stern, violinist. 


Texas Company Renews 
Metropolitan Contract 


The Texas Company, sponsor of 
the Saturday afternoon broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan Opera since 1940, 
has renewed its contract with the 
opera association for the 1957-58 
season. Signed in April, the renewal 
was the earliest to be made by the 
Texas Company for a forthcoming 
season. 


El Paso Symphony in Seasonal Finale 


E| Paso, Texas.—The El Paso Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Orlando 
Barera, brought its current season to 
a close with three very interesting 
programs, the last on April 1. Gina 
Bachauer was soloist in Rachmani- 
noff’s Third Piano Concerto, playing 
with impeccable technique, the ut- 
most warmth and sensitivity. The 
orchestra played the Overture to 
“Oberon”; Mozart’s Sinfonia Concer- 
tante, K. 364, with Abraham Chavez 
(concertmaster) and Carolyn Kaps 
(principal violist) as soloists; and 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
No. 2. 

.The soloist on Feb. 4 was Andres 
Segovia, who was heard in a Con- 
certo for Guitar written for him by 
the late Manuel Ponce. The guitarist 
was also heard in solo pieces, and the 
orchestra played a Bach-Stokowski 
transcription and overtures by Verdi 
and Mozart. 

Frank Guarrera was soloist on Feb. 
25, offering resonant and well-school- 
ed performances of several baritone 
arias. 

Marina Svetlova’s dance recital on 
Feb. 9 was interesting for its variety. 


The annual appearance of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo offered “Cop- 
pelia”, with Nina Novak, Alan Ho- 
ward, and Miguel Terekhov; the 
“Black Swan” pas de deux, with 
Irina Borowska and Igor Youske- 
vitch; and “The Mikado”, with 
Yvonne Chouteau, Deni Lamont, Mr. 
Howard, and Roy Harsh. 

A favorable impression was made 
by Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet, 
which presented “Revenge” and “The 
Merry Widow”, with such dancers as 
Marjorie Tallchief, Sonia Arova, Oleg 
Briansky, Job Sanders, Kenneth John- 
son, and Charles Schick. 

In an organ recital at Trinity Meth- 
odist Church, Carl Weinrich offered 
fine playing of works by Bach, Han- 
del, Buxtehude, Byrd, Sweelinck, 
Franck, and Liszt. 

A vocal recital on March 9 by 
Eileen Farrell displayed the soprano’s 
matchless voice and peerless artistry. 
On March 25, the Roger Wagner 
Chorale, assisted by duo-pianists 
Stecher and Horowitz, sang its di- 
versified program with full compre- 
hension of the music and its import. 

—Wilson D. Snodgrass 
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MOISEIWITSCH 


he fuses 
temperament, thought 
and the 

written note 

into 


meaningful sounds 


By Noe. Goopwin 


IME is never lost listening 

to Benno Moiseiwitsch—it is 

pleasantly mislaid. Whether 
he is playing the piano or simply 
talking, his imagination beams a 
fresh insight into the most familiar 
of subjects. It did so when, on 
Easter Sunday, he played two well- 
worn concertos to an audience of 
7,000 in London’s Royal Albert 
Hall at his first concert since his 
American tour. He must have 
played the “Emperor” and Rach- 
mainoff’s Second hundreds of 
times, but the grandeur of one and 
the eloquence of the other together 
ranged the scope and depth of his 
art. He fuses temperament, 
thought, and the written note into 
sounds as meaningful as the spoken 
word—and often more so. 


Next year marks the 50th an- 
niversary of Moiseiwitsch’s profes- 
sional debut—at Reading, England, 
on Oct. 1, 1908. We tend to take 
our nearest neighbors for granted, 
especially when they have been 
around for a long time, so that a 
closer look at them can be reveal- 
ing. Moiseiwitsch is 67 now, short 
and stocky, his hair mouse-grey 
with a tendency to scamper. He 
has clear, tranquil eyes, an infec- 
tious smile and square-cut fingers. 
Those digits have covered a good 
many keyboards in all parts of the 
world and—inevitably, but a little 
sadly—he is thinking of farewells. 
Not at home or in America yet, 
but perhaps a last far-flung tour to 
the Far East, Australia, South 
America and South Africa—coun- 
tries now much less remote from 
London than when he first visited 
them. 

In conversation he has a remark- 
ably fine speaking voice, like the 
calm, resonant tones of a Bliithner 





Noel Goodwin is music critic of 
the London Daily Express. 
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grand. There is little accent left to 
betray his Russian birth in Odessa 
where, when he was nine years old, 
he won the Rubinstein Prize at 
the Imperial Academy of Music. 
Others of his family had already 
settled in England and Moisei- 
witsch followed them here, eventu- 
ally becoming a naturalized British 
subject in 1937. They arranged 
for him to continue his studies 
with the famed Leschetizky in 
Vienna. The youthful Benno was 
his pupil for three years from the 
age of 14. “He turned what ac- 
complishment I had into a love 
for the piano,” Moiseiwitsch told 
me. “If it were possible, I should 
like nothing better than to study 
with him again now.” 


Heritage of Great Teachers 


Theodor Leschetizky, who died 
in 1915, was in the direct line of 
great piano teachers descended 
from Beethoven through Czerny. 
Paderewski, Friedmann, Schnabel, 
and Brailowsky were among his 
pupils. 

“With each of us he had a sepa- 
rate approach,” says Moiseiwitsch. 
“No two pupils played the same 
piece in exactly the same way, but 
all his teaching was grounded in 
fundamental beauty of tone and 
emphasis on expressive color. In- 
dividuality, not method, made him 
the wonderful teacher he was.” 
Moiseiwitsch’ treasures a framed 
letter from him—a message of 
good wishes at the start of his 
career. The pupil planned to re- 
turn to Vienna for further study, 
but his success was so _ instanta- 
neous he never did so. 

Leschetizky called him “Moss,” 
to save wrapping his tongue round 
the full name every time. He oc- 
casionally became annoyed be- 
cause “Moss” was a quiet, reserved 
youth, who would not dance at- 


tendance on his teacher to examine 
minutely every angle of leg and 
wrist at the keyboard. 

“But I had my own _ back,” 
laughs Moiseiwitsch, “when one 
day I heard him upbraiding an- 
other pupil: ‘Why do you run 
about like that? Why don’t you 
sit still and watch—like Moss?’ ” 

Moiseiwitsch’s imperturbability 
became a byword. Eric Coates, 
once a viola player on tour with 
the Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
tells how Moiseiwitsch was soloist 
in a nightly performance of Liszt’s 
E flat Concerto directed by the 
English conductor Alick Maclean, 
whose sense of humor often be- 
came somewhat wayward. At each 
one-night stand, the conductor 
took the concerto at ever more 
tempestuous speed until it finally 
became almost ungovernable. 

“I caught a wan smile from the 
pianist (says Coates) as his fingers 
rushed wildly up and down the 
keyboard in his efforts not to be 
left behind. The final chords over 
(thank heaven, we finished to- 
gether!) I went round to the 
artists’ room to find Maclean dis- 
solved in perspiration and Moisei- 
witsch, as usual, as cool as a cu- 
cumber. I gleaned that Maclean’s 
ferocious display of tempi was due 
to a secret ambition: to make Moi- 
seiwitsch sweat. He had to admit 
that he had failed.” 

Next to Leschetizky, Moisei- 
witsch has an admiration for Rach- 
maninoff amounting almost to 
reverance. They met while Moisei- 
witsch was making his first Ameri- 
can tour in 1919 and afterwards 
became close friends. Rachman- 
inoff suddenly appeared backstage 
to thank the pianist for his perfor- 
mance of the B minor Prelude in a 
recital program. 

“T always had a pictorial scene 
in mind when I played it,” com- 





Lionel Fitzgerald 


mented Moiseiwitsch. “Sometime 
later I ventured to ask Rachman- 
inot whether it was accurate. 
After much argument about who 
should tell whose idea first, I fi- 
nally began: “To me it suggests the 
return... He held up his hand 
and said ‘Stop! That’s what it is— 
The Return.’ ” 

From this story it is clear that 
Moiseiwitsch is a pianist to whom 
his instrument is something more 
than an affair of hammers and 
wires. He deserves the epithet 
“romantic’—provided it is con- 
ferred as a compliment and not as 
a sneer—because he endows the 
piano with the potency of fine 
poetry. It is possible to disagree 
with his interpretations on occa- 
sion (as I myself have done) but 
never to dismiss them as of no ac- 
count. I am reminded of what the 
late Olin Downes wrote, not long 
before he died: 





Consistency in Performance 


“Distinguished artists are less 
often consistent and irreproachable 
in what they do than lesser men 
who are more concerned with the 
facts. Mr. Moiseiwitsch always 
impressed and challenged the lis- 
tener, and at its best fascinated him 
by the individuality, the sensitive- 
ness and grandeur of his style. We 
would much prefer what he gave 
us to the accomplishments of les- 
ser men,” 

No artist is a paragon of all the 
virtues. Moiseiwitsch told me how 
he and Rachmaninoff once spent 
an amiable lunch in the latter‘s 
hotel apartment finding minor 
faults with all the most famous 
pianists of their acquaintance. As 
he left, Rachmaninoff thanked him 
profusely. Moiseiwitsch protested 
that he should be the one to do the 
thanking, for his host had given 








him a perfectly splendid lunch: 

“No!” boomed Rachmaninoff. 
“It is 1 who thank you. You have 
run down all the finest pianists in 
the world—except me!” 

Quickly Moiseiwitsch responded 
with his gentle smile: “Ah, but 
next week I am lunching with 
Josef Hofmann. Then we shall 
run you down!” 

About the future of piano art- 
istry Moiseiwitsch is not altogether 
happy. He thinks that there are 
too many pianists today, “most of 
them going the wrong way about 
it.” What he meant was that a 
prodigious keyboard technique is 
now a common-place by modern 
standards of training and perfor- 
mance, but in too many cases it is 
an end in itself instead of a means 
to something greater—the art of 
imaginative interpretation. He 
spoke warmly in praise of the ex- 
tent to which music and its perfor- 
mance has developed in America, 
but thought that a greater selec- 
tivity must become inevitable. 
More use of the professional com- 
petition for executants in local and 
national knock-out contests con- 
ducted by experienced judges 
might be the best means of achiev- 
ing this. It would also help to 
maintain respect for the highest 
standards. 





21 Concertos a Season 


Time was when Moiseiwitsch 
played as many as 21 concertos in 
a single season. He has had to re- 
strict his repertoire since, but 
maintains that “the three most per- 
fect concertos are the Schumann, 
the ‘Emperor’ and the Brahms B 
flat.” Another for which he has a 
particular affection is the Delius, 
and he smiles wryly at the thought 
that his recording of this sensu- 
ously rhapsodic work is played 
more often in America than any 
other recording he has made, yet 
he is never asked to perform it in 
public. Occasionally he amuses 
himself with more modern music, 
and has found delight in Edmund 
Rubbra, Alan Rawsthorne and 
Benjamin Britten—“the most star- 
tling and versatile of all.” Walton 
too—“he is tremendously talented, 
and tremendously lazy. Ten years 
ago he promised me a concerto. 
Now every time I see him he says: 
‘Tm just about to start on it.’” 

However frequently Moisei- 
witsch plays the same handful of 
concertos most in demand, he is 
always acutely aware of the or- 
chestra’s share in the performance. 
Indifference or enthusiasm among 
the rank-and-file musicians cannot 
help transmitting its effect to the 
soloist, and consequently to the 
performance as a whole. In this 
connection he paid a glowing trib- 
ute to Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, whose 
freshness of style and spirit at their 
performances together on his latest 
visit to America gave him the big- 
gest thrill of all. 

Away from the piano he finds 
relaxation in playing bridge with 
his friends at the Savage Club in 
London—distinguished rendezvous 
for England’s men of music and 
letters. When the desk clerk ex- 
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plains discreetly on the telephone 
“Mr. Moiseiwitsch was rather late 
to bed this morning, sir,” I know 
that a protracted rubber of bridge 
is the likeliest reason. It used to 
be poker, in which his close friends 
and fellow-pianists Solomon and 
Mark Hambourg would often join. 
Hambourg and Moiseiwitsch were 
popular piano duettists once, al- 
though Hambourg humorously de- 
scribed their performances as “a 
veritable fight for survival.” He 
wrote (in his memoirs, “The 
Eighth Octave”): “The loud pedal 
was the bone of contention, a bat- 
tle of the feet. The motto of 
whichever of us was temporarily 
defeated (for the struggle had 
varying results) was Sans Peur et 
Sans Pédal. The audience, of 
course, was quite unaware of the 
mortal combat going on under- 
neath the keyboard.” 


Wartime Chzrities 


When Mark Hambourg became 
critically ill in India during a tour 
of the Far East in the 1932-33 sea- 
son, Moiseiwitsch went to his 
friend’s help and saved the situa- 
tion by fulfilling the remaining 
dates. Altogether he has toured 
the Far East three times, South 
America four, has paid six visits to 
Australia and New Zealand and 
more than 20 to the United States 
and Canada. Perhaps his strangest 
audience was on his first visit to 
Australia in 192l—an amazed 
crowd of aborigines to whom he 
played during an unscheduled train 
hitch in the bush country between 
Perth and Adelaide. “They re- 
sponded with particular delight,” 
says a contemporary report, “to 
the Tannhiuser overture.” The in- 
evitable share of faulty pianos 
culminated in one with a mute F 
sharp at Sydney last year. That, 
however, was not quite as bad as 
the wartime piano in an English 
town which shed its F sharp key 
entirely, leaving a disconcerting 
void for him to contend with in the 
middle of the keyboard. 


Tour of the Far East 


During the last war Moiseiwitsch 
was tireless in his efforts to pro- 
vide musical entertainment where- 
ever it was wanted. He gave a 
weekly recital in aid of wartime 
charities and raised more than 
£15,000 ($40,000) single-handed, 
for which he received the personal 
thanks of Sir Winston Churchill. 
In 1946 he was appointed a Com- 
panion of the Order of the British 
Empire (CBE)—traditional offi- 
cial recognition of public-spirited 
work—for his services to music. 

For the last 12 years he has 
lived with his son Boris in a modest 
but charming house on a quiet hill- 
side overlooking the country town 
of Berkhamsted, 25 miles from 
London. Mrs. Moiseiwitsch died 
last year, and the pianist finds 
commuting increasingly tiring, so 
he is making plans to move into 
another house in London soon. 
His son, though inclined to sing 
note-perfect themes from_ the 
Rachmaninoff concertos at the age 
of five, has not followed his fa- 
ther’s vocation; he is an insurance 


executive. Eldest daughter Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch has won wide renown 
as a Stage designer. When he is at 
home, Moiseiwitsch divides his 
time between reading, “dabbling 
at golf” and still spending long 
hours at one or other of the two 
grands in his music room, im- 
mersed in the music that is part of 
him. 

His cool, restrained demeanor at 
the piano often suggests he is com- 
pletely unaware of his audience. 
Rachmaninoff once said that “in- 
terpretation demands something of 
the creative instinct. It enables 
you to make contact with the com- 
poser’s imagination and through 
that to give his music color. With- 
out color it is dead.” Moiseiwitsch 
has always shown this ability to 
see into a composer’s mind and to 





transmit the essence of his imagi- 
nation through musical color. It 
is this that has helped to place him 
among the outstanding pianists of 
this century. His is not the sham 
orchestral technique that can be 
tested by two bars of a Beethoven 
andante, but a thorough musician- 
ship allied to a keen and perceptive 
mind. In the smallest as well as 
the epic works of the piano each 
phrase, and the notes within it, 
assumes a character contributing 
its share to the effect of the whole. 
No amount of austere efficiency 
and its worship can entirely eclipse 
the piano as an instrument of 
beauty. Nor can it make us forget- 
ful of the select band of sovereign 
artists of the heart and imagination 
to which Benno Moiseiwitsch be- 
longs. 


Verona Arena To Stage Four Operas 


Verona, Italy—The opera festival 
at the Arena of Verona will present 
four operas this season. The festival 
will open on July 18 with a perform- 
ance of “Norma” (repeated July 21, 
23, 27), followed by “Rigoletto” (July 
20, 25, 28, Aug. 3), “Carmen” (Aug. 
1, 4, 10, 13, 15, 18), and “La Bohéme” 
(Aug. 8, 11, 14, 17). Nicola Benois 
will be in charge of staging, and the 
scheduled singers include Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Antonietta Steila, Franco 
Corelli, Virginia Zeani, Giulietta Si- 
mionato, Ettore Bastianini, Fedora 
Barbieri, and Giulio Neri. In addi- 
tion to the opera performances, a 
series of concerts will be held, for the 
first time, in the famous church called 
the Basilica of Santo Zeno, with Ru- 
dolf Kempe conducting and Renata 
Tebaldi singing at the last concert, on 
Aug. 24. 

The Arena is still in perfect con- 
dition because of the continuous res- 
torations which have taken place since 
the year 1300. Originally it saw the 
persecution of the early Christians 
and Jews, fights between slaves and 
gladiators, horse racing and _ bear 
baiting, but since 1913 it has become 
the home of one of Italy’s most splen- 
did and spectacular open air opera. 
It is over 4,000 square meters from 
the back of the stage to the top seats 
on the walls, and holds over 2,500 
people in the stalls and over 25,000 
people in the wall seats. 


Three Choirs Festival 
To Meet In Fall 


Worcester, England. — The annual 








‘Trifote 
A production of Verdi’s “Nabucco” at the outdoor Arena di Verona in 1956 


Three Choirs Festival will hold its 
230th meeting this year in Worcester 
from Sept. 1 to 6. A new work to be 
presented will be a “Requiem” by 
Julius Harrison. 


Eight Operas Listed 
For Puerto Rico Event 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. — Eight 
operas will be given in the fourth 
annual Puerto Rico Opera Festival, 
to be held at the University of Puerto 
Rico here from June 14 to June 22. 
Albert B. Gins is again director-gen- 
eral of the event, which is being 
sponsored for the second consecutive 
year by El Mundo, principal news- 
paper of this country. 

In “Tosca”, on opening night, will 
be Dorothy Kirsten, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, and Leonard Warren. Other 
operas and casts will be “The Barber 
of Seville’, June 15, with Frank 
Guarrera, Graciela Rivera, Cesare 
Valletti, and Jerome Hines; “Andrea 
Chenier”, June 16, with Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Roberto Turrini, and Leonard 
Warren: “Faust”, on June 18, with 
Dorothy Kirsten, Giuseppe Campora, 
Jerome Hines, and Frank Guarrera; 
“Otello”, June 19, with Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Ramon Vinay, and Giuseppe 
Taddei; “Rigoletto”, June 20, with 
Leonard Warren, Graciela Rivera, 
and Giuseppe Campora; “Boris Go- 
dunoff, June 21, with Jerome Hines, 
Giulio Gari, Rosalind Elias, and Paul 
Franke; and “La Traviata”, June 22, 
with Eleanor Steber, Roberto Tur- 
rini, and Giuseppe Taddei. 
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Caracas Host to Second 
Latin American Festival 


By Gitpert CHASE 


Caracas, Venezuela. — Forty-five 
compositions by 44 composers from 
12 countries, performed in nine con- 
certs by the Venezuela Symphony; 
$20,000 in prizes; and innumerable 
fiestas, receptions, and excursions — 
such is a nutshell summary of the 
second Festival of Latin American 
Music held in Caracas from March 
19 to April 6 under the auspices of 
the Instituci6n José Angel Lamas. 

In aftendance as guests of honor 
were 35 musicians from the Americas 
and Europe, including the members 
of the jury that selected the four 
prize-wimning works: Aaron Copland 
(United States), Alberto Ginastera 
(Argentina), Carlos Chavez (Mex- 
ico), Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile), 
and Juan Bautista Plaza (Venezuela). 
The European guests were René Leib- 
owitz, of France; Marcel Cuvelier, of 
Belgium (representing the Jeunesses 
Musicales); and Joaquin Rodrigo, of 
Spain. 

The first six concerts were con- 
ducted by Jascha Horenstein, the 
last three by Chavez. Aaron Copland 
(the only composer to be represented 
by more than one work) conducted 
his “Lincoln Portrait” in the fifth con- 
cert, a special program devoted ex- 
clusively to works by composers of 
the United States. His “Fanfare for 
the Common Man” was featured as 
the opening number of the first con- 
cert. Thus, while labeled “Latin 
American”, the festival was actually 
pan-American in scope. 


Palacios Is Patron 


Although everything connected 
with the festival was done in the name 
of the Instituci6n José Angel Lamas 
(named for Venezuela’s most cele- 
brated composer), the moving spirit 
behind all this activity—financial and 
otherwise — is Inocente Palacios, a 
wealthy music-lover and art patron 
who initiated these festivals three 
years ago and who expects to have 
them continue biennially hereafter. It 
was he who built the acoustic shell 
and outdoor amphitheatre in which 
all the concerts of the festival took 
place, and where the cash prizes were 
presented, with appropriate ceremony, 
to the four fortunate composers, 
whose prize-winning works were per- 
formed at the closing concert. 

As originally set up, the first prize 
(Premio José Angel Lamas) was to 
consist of $10,000, with second and 
third prizes of $5,000 each. After 
examining some 120 scores submit- 
ted in the competition (which was 
limited to composers of Latin Amer- 
ica), the jury decided that none was 
of such outstanding quality as to 
merit the total award of the first 
prize. It therefore recommended that 
this be divided into two equal parts, 
to be shared by Blas Galindo, of 
Mexico, for his Symphony in four 
movements and Camargo Guarnieri, 
of Brazil, for his “Chéro” for piano 
and orchestra. The other prizes were 
bestowed upon Roque Cordero, of 
Panama, for his Second Symphony 
(in one movement) and Enrique 
Iturriaga, of Peru, for his Suite No. 
1. All four composers were present 
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to receive the prizes and to gather 
the plaudits of the public. The prize- 
winning works were all conducted by 
Mr. Chavez, with the Swiss pianist 
Albert Ferber as soloist in the Guar- 
nieri “Chéro”. 


Roque Cordero — whose Second 
Symphony received the greatest pub- 
lic ovation — was 
born in 1917 in 
Panama _ City, 


where he is execu- 
tive director of the 
National Institute 
of Music. He be- 
gan his musical 
studies with local 
teachers, but in 
1943 obtained a 
scholarship to ma- 
jor in music educa- 
tion at the Uni- 
versity of Minne- 


Prize-winners of 
the Second Fes- 
tival of Latin 
American Music, 
at Caracas. Left 
to right: Rogue 
Cordero, of Pana- 
ma; Blas Galindo, 
Mexico; Camargo 
Guarnieri, Brazil; 
Enrique Iturriaga, 
Peru vee 
sota. Later he transferred to Hamline 
University, where he studied compo- 
sition with Ernst Krenek and from 
which he graduated magna cum laude 
in 1947. He also studied conducting 
with Stanley Chapple at the Berkshire 
Music Center and with Leon Barzin 
in New York. In 1949 he obtained a 
fellowship from the Guggenheim 
Foundation for musical composition. 


Cordero’s Second Symphony 


Cordero’s Second Symphony, in 
one movement, was composed be- 
tween July 5 and Aug. 30, 1956. It 
is an intensely dramatic work, modern 
in idiom and with a readily com- 
municable expressive content. It 
opens with an introduction featuring 
an initial motive (the composer calls 
it “a cry of anguish”) played by 
trumpets and trombones in leaping 
open fifths. In the ensuing Lento sec- 
tion a first theme is announced by 
violins and violas accompanied by 
cellos pizzicati, and is continued by 
the woodwinds. The second theme of 
the Lento is derived from the initial 
motive in fifths of the introduction. 
A brief section marked Presto e furi- 
oso leads to a second exposition, 
Allegro vivace, in which the first 
theme is derived from the second 
theme of the Lento section. After a 
brief development a_ dance - like 
rhythm marks the appearance of the 
second theme, which in turn is a 
transformation of the first theme of 
the Lento. The development of this 
section is interrupted by the trum- 
pets and trombones with their initial 
upsurging motive, which leads to the 
recapitulation. The second theme of 
the Allegro is completely transformed 
(Andante quasi adagio) and is fol- 
lowed by an entirely new theme, of 






elegiac character, consisting of seven 
notes played by the strings in the 
lower register. This theme continues 
as an ostinato, over which is heard a 
transformation of the second theme 
of the Lento. The climax of the work 
is reached in a series of chords of 
extreme tension, followed by several 
repetitions of the dramatic motive 
enunciated by trumpets and trom- 
bones. The elegiac seven-note theme 


makes its final appearance, leading to ° 


the tranquil close with a pianissimo 
chord of strings and flutes. 

Thus, Cordero’s symphony has 
thematic and structural unity, it is 


compact as well as dramatic, and says 
what it has to say with conviction and 
economy. There was some discussion 
as to whether the work is in any 
sense “American”. Actually, it con- 
tains some allusions to typical Pan- 
amanian rhythms, such as that of the 
tamborito. But such allusions would 
pass unnoticed by an outsider. What- 
ever national elements this music may 
embody have been sublimated in the 
composer’s creative consciousness and 
emerge as aspects of his total person- 
ality. This is, perhaps, the goal 
toward which most “American” music 
aspires today. 

Festival’s “Dark Horse” 


Enrique Iturriaga was the “dark 
horse” of the Caracas Festival. 
Scarcely anyone not familiar with 
Peruvian music at first hand knew of 
him. The Suite No. 1 was in fact his 
first major symphonic effort, and he 
was lucky enough to hit the jackpot 
at the first try. Born in Lima, Peru, 
in 1918, Iturriaga studied composition 
there with Andrés Sas and Rodolfo 
Holzmann. In 1950-51 he continued 
his studies in Paris with Jean Rivier 
and Arthur Honegger. Since 1952 he 
has been music critic of the leading 
Lima daily, El Comercio. 

Iturriaga’s Suite No. 1 is in five 
movements: Alegre; Lento y libre; 
Siempre preciso; Lejano; Muy alegre 
(note that he uses Spanish rather 
than Italian terms; all are easily rec- 
ognizable except “lejano”, which 
means distant). The first movement, 
introductory, is a sort of fanfare or 
prelude to a Fiesta. The third and 
fifth movements are in the nature of 
stylized dances. The second and 
fourth movements, very brief, are, 
respectively, contemplative and mel- 


first movement. 


ancholy in character. Although there 
are no direct folkloric citations in the 
score, there are assimilated reminis- 
cences of Peruvian dance themes, 
including certain pentatonic allusions, 
particularly in the third and fifth sec- 
tions. The suite as a whole, though 
somewhat derivative, is well scored 
and attractive. 

Blas Galindo, born in San Gabriel, 
Mexico, in 1911, studied composition 
with Chavez and also with Copland 
in the United States. Together with 
Contreras, Ayala, and Moncayo, he 
formed the so-called “Group of Four” 
in Mexico, who followed the lead of 
Chavez. At present he is director of 
the National Conservatory of Music 
in Mexico City. The prize-winning 
work is his first full-sized symphony, 
although he previously wrote a Short 
Symphony for Strings (1954). 

Galindo’s Symphony opens with an 
Allegro in sonata form. The second 
movement Allegro non troppo, is also 
bithematic but has the character of a 
scherzo. The third movement, Largo, 
is in the nature of a cantabile. The 
final movement, Allegro con brio, has 
a first theme similar to that of the 
After the introduc- 
tion of a new theme, the theme of the 
second movement reappears, thus giv- 
ing the work a quasi-cyclic character. 
The most impressive section of the 
symphony was the Largo. The work 
as a whole marks an attempt by 
Galindo to go beyond the folkloristic- 
national orbit in which he has hither- 
to moved. 


Most Controversial Score 


A member of the Caracas jury con- 
fided to me that Guarnieri’s “Chéro” 
for piano and orchestra was the first 
work on which the jury reached a 
unanimous decision. Nevertheless, it 
proved to be the most controversial of 
the four prize-winning scores. It is in 
three movements: Comodo; Nostal- 
gico; Alegre; and takes about 16 
minutes to perform. The first two 
movements are monothematic, the 
third in rondo form. 

Those who tended to disparage the 
work claimed that it was a Brazilian 
mixture of Gershwin and Rachman- 
inoff. While not denying the ostensible 
influence of these composers, the 
present writer feels that Guarnieri’s 
score has much charm and consider- 
able distinction, if taken on its own 
terms. It exudes that peculiar combi- 
nation of the sentimental, the sensu- 
ous, and the nostalgic which is so 
characteristically Brazilian and which 
is best summed up in that untranslat- 
able term, saudade. 

If it is more pleasing than impres- 
sive, more lyrical than declamatory, 
more relaxed than tenseful, I, for 
one, am not inclined to complain. 
Nor should one under-estimate the 
rhythmic subtleties and stylistic re- 
finements simply because they are pre- 
sented with such deceptive ease of 
manner and clarity of execution. 

To mention every other work per- 
formed at the festival would be to get 
bogged in a. statistical quagmire. 
Three works that received prizes at 
the first festival in 1954 had repeat 
performances. These were “Three 
Symphonic Versions” by Juliaén Or- 
bén, of Cuba; “Corales Crioilos No. 
3” by Juan José Castro, of Argentina; 
and the Symphony No. 3 of Chavez 
(easily the most notable of the three). 

(Continued on page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 

Apart from the inclusion of the 
current and previous prize-winners, it 
was difficult to understand what cri- 
teria determined the selection of 
works performed at the festival. 
Numerically, there were nine compo- 
sitions from Venezuela, seven from 
Argentina, four each from Chile, 
Cuba and Mexico, three from Brazil, 
two each from Peru and Uruguay, 
and one each from Colombia and 
Panama, besides the six compositions 
included in the special or “extraordi- 
nary” concert devoted to music of the 
United States. This program, in addi- 
tion to Copland’s “A Lincoln Por- 
trait”, included Gail Kubik’s “Thun- 
derbolt Overture”, Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for Strings, Roy Harris’ Third 
Symphony, Virgil Thomson’s Suite 
from “Louisiana Story”, and Charles 
Ives’s “The Unanswered Question”— 
which, incidentally, was the most 
“modern” piece of all, though it was 
written in 1908! 

Too many works were performed 
and too few were of real significance. 
Here and there a work stood out for 
its exceptional quality, as in the case 
of Ginastera’s “Pampeana No. 3” and 


Heitor Tosar’s Second Symphony for 
Strings. There were also some older 
works, already tested and tried, by 
such established composers as Villa- 
Lobos (“Bachianas Brasileiras No. 
5”), O. Lorenzo Fernandez (“Batu- 
que”), Silvestre Revueltas (“Color- 
ines”), and J. Pablo Moncayo (“Hua- 
pango”). The well-written scores of 
such experienced musicians as Luis 
Gianneo, Julian Bautista, Rodolfo 
Halffter, Domingo Santa Cruz, and 
Juan Orrego Salas, held no surprises. 
Among the Venezuelan compositions, 
Antonio Lauro’s Concerto for guitar 
and orchestra was especially pleasing. 
With the exception of Ardévol’s dis- 
appointing Cuban Suite No. 1, I did 
not have an opportunity of hearing 
the music of the Cuban composers: 
Orbon, Gramatjes, and Martin. Luis 
A. Escobar proved to be a promising 
talent from Colombia. 

Certainly Mr. Palacios and his as- 
sociates deserves much credit for pro- 
moting the Latin American Music 
Festival in Caracas, and it is hoped 
that the festivals may not only con- 
tinue to be held as planned, but also 
that, profiting by experience, they 
may continue to improve. 


Karajan Takes Up Duties 
As Vienna Opera Director 


Vienna.—Herbert von Karajan, 

new director of the Vienna Staatsoper 
settled down here for what might be 
called a three-month Karajan season. 
opening with a new production of 
“Die Walkuere”. The Viennese pub- 
lic immediately signaled its enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Karajan has always been 
a favorite here. 
_ Emil Praetorius has designed beau- 
tiful scenery, providing a gigantic 
world of rocks and crags in which 
only gods and heroes could move 
naturally. There are some elements 
of which one cannot approve in prin- 
ciple. Thus, at the end of Act I, a 
door does not open, as Wagner orders 
in the score, but the whole rear wall 
of Hunding’s hut. Not merely the 
moonlight of a spring evening is visi- 
ble, but a whole symbolic vision of 
spring, more suitable to Debussy than 
to Wagner. 


Shrouded in Gloom 


This was the only moment of the 
evening in which the stage became 
. brighter. Throughout the rest of the 
performance, all was shrouded in 
gloom. Hunding ate his supper in 
the dark. One could scarcely see the 
sword in the trunk of the ash tree. 
The Todesverkuendigung was almost 
invisible as was the fight between 
Siegmund and Hunding. 

Praetorius was more successful in 
the outlines of his mountains than in 
his coloring. Most of the costumes 
were gray, and Wotan looked like a 
sober pilgrim. But one must praise 
the designs for their majestic beauty, 
reminiscent of the Swiss Alps, which 
inspired Wagner when he was work- 
ing on this opera. 

Mr. Karajan had assembled a cast 
of distinguished singers for this pro- 
duction. Hans Hotter was an im- 
posing Wotan, who made every word 
significant; Birgit Nilsson made 
Bruennhilde’s cry ring through the 
house; Leonie Rysanek was deeply 
touching as Sieglinde; Jean Madeira 
was a majestic and striking Fricka; 
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and Gottlob Frick was a delight in 
the role of Hunding, with his dark, 
voluminous voice. Only the Sieg- 
mund of Ludwig Suthaus was lacking 
in vocal power and brilliance. Excit- 
ing as the orchestra was, Mr. Kara- 
jan never let it drown his singers. 
This was a performance worthy of 
Vienna’s great traditions. 

Carl Orff’s “Carmina Burana” has 
been given in concert performances 
in musical centers throughout the 
world. In February, 1942, the music 
was performed in stage form at the 
Vienna Staatsoper. It has now re- 
ceived a sumptuous new staging in 
Vienna, with Guenther Rennert as 
stage director and Caspar Neher as 
designer. It is given in Baroque style, 
with overtones of Bavarian folk life. 
The second work of the trilogy, 
“Catulli Carmina”, which has also 
been given widely in concert form, 
is presented in Vienna as a modern 
ballet. The “Trionfi dell’Afrodite” is 
given as a stately mythological ballet, 
in the style of a French court ballet 
of the 17th century. This Orff trilogy 
was brilliantly successful. The ele- 
gance and stylistic charm of the pro- 


ductions blended with the intoxicating 
effect of the music. The conductor 
was Heinrich Hollreiser, who con- 
ducted Orff’s opera “Die Bernauerin” 
superbly at the Vienna Volksoper 
last year. 

The Volksoper, which until recently 
was very active, not only introducing 
such works as Menotti’s “The Me- 
dium” and “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street” to Vienna but also offering 
excellent productions of classical 
Viennese operettas, has given itself 
over completely to the presentation 
of American musical comedies. “Kiss 
Me Kate”, “Annie Get Your Gun”, 
and “Wonderful Town” have all been 
given. An attempt to return to a more 
serious and artistically solid form of 


New Staging of Masked Ball 


opera, a production of Janacek’s 
“Listiges Fuechslein”, was unfortu- 
nately unsuccessful. Yet this work is 
fully worthy of Janacek’s genius in 
its wit, poetry, and feeling for na- 
ture. Obviously commercial theatre 
and artistic theatre do not mix easily. 

Concert life has been less full of 
novelty. Eugene Ormandy was guest 
conductor of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, proving a leader of great 
warmth and power, who obtained 
brilliant results. Another welcome 
guest was the gifted young conductor 
Wolfgang Sawallisch, from Aachen, 
who will conduct “Tristan und Isolde” 
at Bayreuth. He has a striking tem- 
perament and profound musical gifts. 
Graf 


Wins Acclaim in Berlin 


Berlin.—The visit of the somewhat 
inadequately titled Peking Opera 
brought to Berlin a Chinese variety 
show, with music, pantomime, and 
drama. The only three scenes that 
were artistically significant (a battle 
between monkeys and gods; the con- 
versation of a young girl with an old 
boatman, who is rowing her down 
the river; and the siege and sack of a 
fortress) were precisely those that had 
the least to do with music. But they 
showed how profoundly this Chinese 
theatre has influenced not only Bert 
Brecht but also Paul Claudel, and 
thus has played a role in the forma- 
tion of the dramaturgy of modern 


opera. 

The Staedtische Oper performed 
Richard Strauss’s “Capriccio”. Out- 
standing was Josef Greindl as La 
Roche. He interpreted the mono- 
logue with an inimitable mixture of 
pathos and nimbleness of wit. Wolf 
Voelker, stage director, made each 
character a distinct human type. The 
cast included Elisabeth Gruemmer, 
as the Countess; Sieglinde Wagner, as 
Clairon; Ernst Haefliger, as Fla- 
mand; and Herbert Brauer, as Olivier. 
Richard Kraus conducted discreetly. 

Carl Ebert added another to his 
impressive series of Verdi productions 
with a powerful and dramatically 
cogent presentation of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”. Caspar Neher’s settings 
combined the sumptuousness of a 
royal court with a suggestion of ghost- 
ly gloom. In its intensity and actual- 
ity, this performance reminded us of 
one given 24 years ago of the same 
opera, with Mr. Ebert as producer, 
when he was just beginning his career 
as director of the Berlin Staedtische 
Oper. 

The conductor of this present per- 
formance was Wolfgang Sawallisch, 
who made his strong individuality 


Hans Hotter as Wotan and Jean Madeira as Fricka in “Die Walkie” at 


the Vienna State Opera on April 2 


Doliwa 


felt from the first bar. His tempos 
and his heavy accents defied all the 
Italian traditions. The singers had a 
difficult time of it, yet he fascinated 
them, as he fascinated the orchestra 
and the audience. His conducting was 
as precise as his conception of Verdi's 
music was worked out and convincing 
on its own terms. 

The cast was strong. Sandor Konya 
was a very Italianate Riccardo in his 
fine-spun tenor cantilena. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau sang elegantly and 
acted with distinction as Renato. 
Leonie Rysanek’s voice sounded beau- 
tiful in the role of Amelia, and she 
captured all of its moods, albeit re- 
sorting to a Wagnerian accent occa- 
sionally. Irene Dalis made Ulrica star- 
tlingly real, almost like a film char- 
acter, and sang in masterly fashion. 
Lisa Otto was a merry page, singing 
the fioriture faultlessly. The dark, 
sumptuous voices of Karl Kohn and 
Peter Roth-Ehrang suited the roles 
of the conspirators. Hermann Lued- 
decke had trained the chorus expert- 
ly. No wonder that the performance 
was a triumphant success. 


Carl Ebert Honored 


How successfully Mr. Ebert has 
withstood the opposition to him both 
inside and outside the company since 
he became director in 1954 was testi- 
fied by the many honors showered 
upon him on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday. Looking amazingly young 
and fresh, he sat the next evening at 
the first public performance given by 
the opera studio of the Staedtische 
Oper, which was founded three years 
ago. The purpose of the studio is 
clear; it serves as a link between the 
conservatory and the opera house and 
gives young singers an opportunity to 
obtain practical experience before 
undertaking a professional career be- 
fore the public and the press. The 
troupe made its debut in a concert 
hall, using some props and scenery. 
It offered short, comic or parodistic 
works of the 1920s: the “Opéras- 
Minutes” of Milhaud, Rudolf Wagner- 
Regeny’s “Sganarelle”, and Hinde- 
mith’s “Hin und Zurueck”. Although 
all of the young singers were good, 
only one made an outstanding im- 
pression — the soprano Helga Hilde- 
brand. She performed in the Hinde- 
mith opera with wit, brilliance, and 
beauty of timbre. 

The re-encounter with these short 
operas revealed how much less ag- 
gressive this music sounds today. 
Hindemith’s score is superior to the 
others with respect to continuity and 
development, but Wagner - Regeny 
compares favorably with Hindemith 
as to deftness and spontaneity. In the 
performances, the spirit of ensemble 
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was especially notable, the subjection 
of the individual to the collective, the 
precision of music and of gesture, 
often reminding one of the finesse of 
chamber music. 

_ As a contribution to the liberaliza- 
tion of the cultural life of East Ber- 
lin, a ballet evening at the Komische 
Oper was noteworthy. It brought Ger- 
trud Steinweg’s choreography for 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” and a re- 
vival of Szymanowski’s “Harnasie”, 
with choreography by Eugeniusz Pa- 
plinski. A spirit of acrobatic and 
circus-like virtuosity predominated in 
Miss Steinweg’s “Petrouchka”, which 
favored the dancers Manon Ehrfuhr, 
Georg Groke, and Vladimir Marof. 
In the second scene and at the close, 
the dehumanization of living beings 
to puppets was pushed to the extreme. 
An element of Russian art in the 
manner of “The Blue Bird” gave a 
piquant flavor to the scenery and cos- 
tumes of Rudolf Heinrich. Vaclav 
Neumann, a dynamic conductor from 
Prague, asked more from the orches- 
tra than it was able to give. 


Bittersweet Score 


The refined, bittersweet score, in 
which Szymanowski denatured the 
folk music of Poland, has lost none 
of its freshness during the past 31 
years. Zygmunt Latoszewski gave it 
the dissonant bite which the chore- 
ographer Eugeniusz Paplinski was 
only half successful in capturing. The 
realistic copying of folk art, for which 
the director of the Tatra Museum 
had been consulted, was more of an 
obstacle to a free artistic achievement 
than a help. Outstanding among the 
dancers were Marof, as the Robber 
Chief; Ursula Droehmer and Gudrun 
Mueller, as the dissimilar Sisters. The 
public, unaccustomed to such chal- 
lenging and dissonant music, took a 
reserved or openly hostile attitude. 

Choreographic arts of an entirely 
different kind were displayed at the 
West Berlin Staedtische Oper in a 
ballet evening. Guest artists were 
Erich Walter and Heinrich Wendel, 
leaders of the young Wuppertal Dance 
Group. Especially in the scenery of 
Wendel, but to an extent in Walter’s 
choreography also, purely formal and 
musical ideas are blended with mysti- 
cal and metaphysical conceptions. In 
Stravinsky’s “Orpheus”, the most ques- 
tionable of their works, this esthetic 
caused a clash between the stage per- 
formance and the classical clarity and 
firmness of outline of Stravinsky’s 
score and original conception. So, in 
spite of the splendid dancing of Gert 
Reinholm, as Orpheus; Gisela Deege, 
as Euridice; and Wolfgang Leistner, 
as Dionysos Zagraeus, the dance- 
tragedy was lost in a mist of half- 
symbols and stage darkness. 


Ballet Mirrors Music 


To create a dance work to Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
Celesta is as dangerous an artistic 
proceeding as to set Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations or Bizet’s Sym- 
phony in C. To the credit of Mr. 
Walter and Mr. Wendel it should be 
said that their treatment, in six stage 
scenes, mirrored the fugal precision 
of the first part, the rhythms of the 
second, and the demonic loneliness of 
the third in a consistent and tasteful 
style. 

The strongest impression was made 
by Hans Werner Henze’s ballet 
“Jacques Pudding”. The half-tragic 
story of Pierrot, with jealousy, un- 
faithfulness, humiliation, and the sui- 
cide of poor Jacques, blends elements 
of the commedia dell’arte with the 
spirit of the 1920s. Henze’s music 
mixes jazz, classicism, and 12-tone 
idiom in ingenious fashion. It is stage 
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music of a functional kind that only 
Stravinsky has given us, an ideal sup- 
port for dancers. For the idyllic 
close, when a child playing ball finds 
Jacque’s body in the rubbish-heap 
and reawakens it to life through his 
naive love, Henze has created a little 
ostinato of such tender poignance 
that one forgets the somewhat irre- 
sponsible pastiche that had preceded 
it. Admirable were the performances 
of Erwin Bredow, Suse Preisser, Tana 
Herzberg, and Friedel Herfurth. Rein- 
hard Peters conducted all three scores 
in masterly fashion. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Berlin Philharmonic 
To Have New Hall 


Berlin, Germany.—A new concert 
hall for the Berlin Philharmonic will 
soon be under construction. The hall 
will have a centered stage with 2,000 
seats encircling it; and a huge sound 
reflector will hang above the orches- 
tra to aid the acoustics. The new 
building, replacing the pre-war origi- 
nal, will be erected on Bundesalle, in 
the heart of West Berlin. 


New Ballets 
For Edinburgh Fete 


Edinburgh.—Three different ballet 
companies will be appearing at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival, which will 
run from Aug. 18 to Sept. 7. Each 
will perform for one week, and in 
order of appearance they will be the 
Swedish Royal Ballet, Les Ballets 
Africains de Keita Fodéba, and Le 
Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. 

The de Cuevas Ballet will present a 
new work, “Song of Unending Sor- 
row”, which has choreography by Ana 
Ricarda and is based on a Chinese 
love poem of the T’ang period. The 
music will be by the young English 
composer Christopher Headington, 
with sets and costumes by another 
Englishman, Tony Stubbing. ' 

The Swedish Royal Ballet will give 
three new works, “Sisyphus”, with 
music by Karl Birger Blomdahl and 
choreography by Birgit Akesson; “The 
Prodigal Son”, with music by Hugo 
Alfvén and choreography by Ivo 
Cramer; and “Cupid out of his Hu- 
mour”, with music by Purcell and 
choreography by Mary Skeaping. 


Revival of Rosenkavalier 
High Point of Paris Season 


Paris — Outstanding among the 
commendable new productions of 
well-known classics undertaken at the 
Paris Opéra this year has been the 
recent revival of Richard Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier” (“Chevalier 4 la 
Rose”). An excellent translation, a 
new staging by José Beckmans, a new 
décor for the second act, and the best 
available singers, both vocally and 
visually, have ensured surprisingly 
satisfactory and absorbing perform- 
ances. 

Lorenzo Alvary was brought spe- 
cially from New York to join the 
French cast for five performances in 
the role of Baron Ochs, which he 
sings in four languages. He gave a 
fascinating performance in wonder- 
fully clear French and brought a vari- 
ety of fine musical nuances to the ex- 
tended range the Baron has to sing. 

Regine Crespin was an exceptionally 
beautiful and dignified Marschallin. 
Her voice and acting were full of 
finesse, and she richly deserved an 
ovation at the end of Act I. Suzanne 
Sarroca’s performance of Octavian 
showed great vocal and dramatic 
promise, and her youth and stature 
lent conviction to an attractive char- 
acterization of this role. Janine 
Micheau’s pure high notes and small 
stature were ideally suited to Sophie, 
and the trio of the three women and 
the duet of the young lovers in the 
last act were fresh and admirably 
handled. Alain Vanzo, a young tenor, 
was particularly remarkable as the 
Singer at the Marschallin’s levee. 


Stage Direction by Beckmans 

José Beckmans directed the crowd 
at the levee with charm and original- 
ity, and his production, which is un- 
conventional in a number of respects, 
adds to, rather than detracts from, 
the action and music. If one could 
have wished for greater rapture in 
Louis Fourestier’s conducting at times, 
it was compensated by the sound and 
sensitive balance he ensured between 
singers and orchestra. 

After the outstanding success of 
“The Turn of the Screw” in Paris 
last year, the Salle Gaveau was 
packed for the recital of Peter Pears 
and Benjamin Britten. It has been ten 
years since we have had the good 
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Lorenzo Alvary, as 
and Régine Crespin, as the Mar- 
schallin, in the revival of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” at the Paris Opera 


fortune to hear them in recital, and 
it seemed to me that this unique 
partnership is, if anything, better than 
ever. Peter Pears’ voice was in mag- 
nificent form. In works by Purcell and 
Blow, two English Canzonets by 
Haydn, a group of songs by Schubert, 
including the setting of the English 
verse “Hark, hark, the Lark”, Brit- 
ten’s Thomas Hardy cycle “Winter 
Words”, and arrangements of Eng- 
lish and French folk songs, singer and 
accompanist seemed as one. 

Another English singer, Adele 
Leigh, made her debut in Paris at 
the same hall. She was obviously ner- 
vous during the first half of the con- 
cert, when she sang a “Lamentation” 
by Purcell and “Frauenliebe” by 
Schumann, but she acquitted herself 
with honors after the interval with 
a really delightful performance of 
“Des Chants de Terre et de Ciel” by 
Olivier Messiaen. 

Goffredo Petrassi attended a spe- 
cial performance of his “Coro di 
Morti”, given before an audience of 
Jeunesse Musicale de France at the 
Salle Gaveau. After the opening per- 
formance in the original Italian of 
Leopardi, the composer was ques- 
tioned on his work by critic M. 
Gavoty, and then by members of the 
young public, after which the work 
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was repeated. This session was a 
revelation in particular to Petrassi’s 
friends, who have never been able 
to persuade him to taik about him- 
self or his work! 

The fourth and last of this sea- 
son’s concerts given by the Domaine 
Musicale at the Salle Gaveau was of 
particular interest, and typical of their 
international character. The first half 
presented works by young contempo- 
raries of Pierre Boulez, organizer of 
the series. Michel Philippot’s Variation 
for ten instruments, a sensitive work 
in the economic manner of Webern, 
was followed by a striking Serenata 
for flute and 14 instruments by Luci- 
ano Berio, most gifted of Italy’s 
young 12-tone composers. Severino 
Gazzelloni played the solo flute with 
increuible virtuosity, and Paul Jacobs, 
a young American who has just re- 
corded all Schoenberg’s solo piano 
works for Ducretet Thomson (London 
FFRR), was at the piano in the or- 
chestra ensemble. 

“Frekvenser” by Bo Nilsson, a 
young Swede, was an attractive essay 
in oriental timbres and had to be 
repeated at the request of the ap 
preciative audience. Finally, a sona- 
tine for flute and piano by Pierre 
Boulez was played by Mr. Gazzelloni 
and the composer. 


Piano Pieces by Messiaen 

The second half of the program was 
devoted entirely to six pieces for 
piano by Olivier Messiaen, played by 
his pupil Yvonne Loriod. The six 
pieces, plus one more which was 
omitted because of length, form the 
beginning of a vast work planned by 
Messiaen entitled “Catalogue d’ 
Oiseaux”, to be based on bird calls 
that Messiaen has heard and noted in 
various regions. Apart from _ the 
Sonatine by Boulez, all the above- 
mentioned works were first perform- 
ances and recently composed. 

Igor Markevitch has taken over the 
Lamoureux Orchestra for an indefi- 
nite period, a fact that is both fortu- 
nate for the orchestra, which has 
some of the best strings in France, 
and for Paris, where Markevitch has 
only previously conducted occasional 
concerts. Some recent highlights have 
been an exceptionally beautiful per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
Symphony, Milhaud’s rarely heard 
“Choéphores”, and Erik Satie’s bal- 
let “Parade”, a gay and humorous 
work of historical importance, which 
boasts a typewriter and a pistol in 
the score, and which with Picasso’s 
cubist decors, scandalized Diaghilev’s 
public in 1917. The 1957 public 
seemed to like it and thoroughly en 
joyed the joke of the typewriter and 
the pistol! ; 

Rafael Kubelik’s concert with the 
Orchestre National ended with an 
endearing performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathétique” Symphony, in 
which Mr. Kubelik kept a fine musi- 
cal balance of romantic impulse with- 
out overstressing the pathos. Earlier 
Mr. Kubelik had accompanied Daniel 
Wayenberg in Prokofieff’s third Piano 
Concerto, but the soloist in spite 
of brilliance displayed neither wit nor 
charm. —Christina Thoresby 


Vancouver Festival 
Engages Rennert 


Vancouver, B.C.— Gunther Ren- 
nert, producer and director of the 
state operas in Stuttgart and Ham- 
burg, Germany, has been engaged for 
the first annual Vancouver Festival 
of the Arts, which will be held July 
19 through Aug. 10, 1958, during 
British Columbia’s centennial year. 
Mr. Rennert’s engagement for the 
Vancouver Festival will mark his 
North American debut. 
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Westminster Choir Revisits 
Yugoslavia after 25 Years 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia—At the end of 
a five-month tour of Asia and Europe, 
the Westminster Choir gave concerts 
in Zagreb and Belgrade. As at its 
first visit to Zagreb, 23 years ago, the 
chorus, under the leadership of John 
Finley Williamson, won enthusiastic 
public acclaim. The program included 
works ranging in style from Palestrina 
and Bach to Grieg and American folk 
songs and Negro Spirituals. Admira- 
ble also were the soloists, who shone 
in excerpts from the Mozart “Schau- 
spieldirektor”. 

The first ballet premieres this year 
in Zagreb were three short works. A 
“Ballet Concerto” was danced to 
Vivaldi’s “The Seasons”. In leading 
roles were Zlatica Stepan, Jenifer 
Lowe, Irena Milovan, Sonia Kastl, 
Zlatko Vozenilek, Marian Jagust, 
Milienko Banovic, and Dragutin Bol- 
din. Henri Sauguet’s ballet “Les Fo- 
rains” (“Pelivanen”) had its Zagreb 
premiere in the presence of the com- 
poser. Outstanding were Hrvoje 
Jezic, as the Clown, and Mr. Boldin, 
as the Juggler. The third ballet was 
the “Candelaria” of the Chilean com- 
poser Carlos Riesco, in which the 
leading roles were danced by Nevanka 
Bidjin, Zlatko Vozenilek, Petar Do- 
brijevic, and Damir Novak. Chore- 
ography for all three works was 
created by Octavio Cintolesi. Alek- 
sander Augustincic designed the scen- 
ery and Inge Kostincer-Bergovac the 
costumes. The conductor was Deme- 
trei Zebre. 


Wangenheim Conducts 


Volker Wangenheim, conductor of 
the Berlin Mozarteum Orchestra, was 
guest leader of the Zagreb Philhar- 
monic in a program including Bach’s 
Concerto for Two Violins; the sym- 


phonic poem “Epilogue” by the Croa- - 


tian composer Bersa; and Brahms’s 
First Symphony. He made a brilliant 
impression, especially in the Brahms. 

Ina brief visit, Ernst Maerzendor- 
fer, of Salzburg, conducted the Zagreb 
Philharmonic, a performance of 
Strauss’s “Salome” at the Zagreb 
Opera, and the Chamber Orchestra 
of Radio Zagreb. The program of 
this latter concert included the Sere- 
nade for Double String Orchestra by 
Gottfried von Einem, and the Oboe 
Concerto by the Croatian composer 
Bruno Bjelinski. The young oboist 
Gudrun Gramlich was the able solo- 
ist. Mr. Maerzendorfer showed him- 
self to be a mature artist with a vivid 
personality. 


Massenet Opera Revived 


Massenet’s “Don Quichotte” was 
revived at the Belgrade Opera. This 
work was composed in 1910 for Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, who performed in it in 
Belgrade in 1936. The Opera revived 
it for Miroslav Cangalovic, who was 
excellent both vocally and dramat- 
ically in the title role. Zarko Cvejic 
was the Sancho Panza, and Biserka 
Cvejic and Milica Miladinovic alter- 
nated in the role of Dulcinea. Miomir 
Dedic was stage director; Mira Glisic 
designed the ‘costumes; and Oskar 
Danon, director of the Belgrade 
Opera, conducted. The Belgrade 
Opera took this production to Paris 
for the opening of the Théatre Na- 
tion and also is giving it at festivals 
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in Wiesbaden and Dubrovnik. 

Eugen Malinin, 26-year-old Russian 
pianist who won the Long contest in 
Paris in 1953, made a tour of Yugo- 
slavia this spring. He appeared three 
times in Zagreb, first as soloist with 
the Chamber Orchestra of Radio 
Zagreb in the Chopin E minor Con- 
certo and Liszt’s E flat major Con- 
certo, under Mladen Basic. A day 
later he gave a solo recital including 
Beethoven's Sonata, 
Op. 110, Chopin’s 
B flat minor So- 
nata, and Mussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition.” He 


At a_ reception 
given in honor 
of the Westmin- 
ster Choir in Za- 
greb are, from 
the left, Arthur 
H. Hopkins, pub- 
lic affairs officer 
of USIS; Jj. F. 
Williamson, con- 
ductor of the 
choir; Bozo An- 
tonic, conductor 
of Zagreb choir; 
Jakob Gotovac, 
Yugoslavian com- 
poser; Mary L. 
Hawkins, assistant 
public affairs offi- 
cer of USIS 


also played the Rachmaninoff : Piano 
Concerto No. 2 with the Zagreb Phil- 
harmonic under Zivojin Zdravkovic. 
He revealed a brilliant technique but 
a temperament that sometimes got 
out of hand. 

Two Hungarian artists also ap- 
peared in Zagreb. Paula Takacs, so- 
prano, was heard in Verdi's “Il Trova- 
tore” and “Aida”, revealing pro- 
found musical understanding and 
great vocal possibilities. Janos Fe- 
rencsik conducted the Radio Zagreb 
Chamber Orchestra in works by Sulik, 
Bartok, Hindemith, and Prokofieff. 

The Festival at Split will take place 
from July 15 to Aug. 15, as last 
year. Operas listed are Verdi's “Aida”, 
“Rigoletto”, and “Otello”; Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” ; Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci”; “Faust”; Mozart’s “Die 
Zauberfloete”; Britten's “The Rape of 
Lucrece”; Wagner’s “Der fliegende 
Hollaender”; and Gluck’s “Orfeo”. 
Ballets will include Bombardelli’s 
“Fremder” and Prokofieff’s “Romeo 
and Juliet”. There will be many sym- 
phonic programs, chamber music and 
solo recitals with native and foreign 
artists. —Dragan Lisac 


Steber and Ricci 
Perform in Turkey 


Ankara, Turkey. — Eleanor Steber 
and Ruggiero Ricci were enthusias- 
tically received at their respective 
recitals here. Two other important 
events were the Ankara Music Fes- 
tival, offering ten programs of cham- 
ber music, piano and song recitals, 
and symphonic concerts, and the 
world premiere of Nevit Kodalli’s 
opera “Van Gogh”. 


The opera, with a libretto fashioned 
after Irving Stone’s novel, “Lust for 
Life”, won unanimous critical ap- 
proval, as well as the favor of the 
public. The libretto, made up of five 
scenes, each with a duration of about 
25 minutes, is feeble in spots, both 
from literary and dramatic angles, 
and factually inaccurate without any 
sound histrionic reasons. Neverthe- 
less, it does not fail to convey the 
torment and frustration of Van 
Gogh’s life. 

In his characterizations, Mr. Ko- 
dalli remained rather superficial. 
There is distressing sameness in the 
vocal lines assigned to different roles; 
however, by an active orchestra illus- 
trating the text faithfully, the mo- 
notony is relieved. The merits of the 
opera were revealed in a perform- 
ance, conducted by the composer, that 
was close to perfection. 





Poklon Americke Knijiznice 


Contemporary music, especially 
modern Turkish music, was predomi- 
nant in the festival which has as its 
only precedent the last Turkish-Brit- 
ish Festival of 1951. Many Turkish 
works received their world premieres. 
The Music Association of Ankara 
University, which organized the fes- 
tival, is emboldened by its success to 
plan another one for the next season. 

—lIlhan K. Mimaroglu 


Menuhin Appears 
In Warsaw Concerts 


Warsaw.—Following a solo recital 
on April 16, Yehudi Menuhin ap- 
peared on April 17 with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
the American conductor Jonathan 
Sternberg. For both Americans it 
was their first appearances in Poland. 

The demand for tickets, for this 
second concert, so far exceeded the 
capacity of the 1,200-seat auditorium 
that the concert was repeated the fol- 
lowing night and was broadcast over 
the Polish state radio and television 
network. 

Mr. Sternberg remained in Warsaw 
to conduct two more subscription 
concerts. 

Mr. Menuhin was also scheduled 
to appear in Hungary, but canceled 
two concert engagements in Budapest 
at the request of the United States 
State Department. 

The Glenn Miller Band, now on an 
ANTA tour, was scheduled to play 
for two weeks in Poland, from April 
1 to April 14, and the orchestra of 
the National Music Camp of Inter- 
lochen, Mich., under Joseph E. Mad- 
dy, has also been invited to Poland 


for a series of concerts, possibly in 
September. 

The Third International Wieniawski 
Competition for young violinists, 
scheduled to take place in Poznan 
from Dec. 1 to 15, has invited the 
American teacher, Louis Persinger, to 
be member of the international jury. 

A realization of United States- 
Polish music exchange is exemplified 
in a duo composed of the Polish 
pianist, Wladyslaw Szpilman, and the 
American violinist, Bronislaw Gim- 
pel, which recently toured cities in 
Poland. 


Stabile Sings Falstaff 
At Como Opera 


Como, Italy.—The annual winter 
season at Como’s 17th-century Muni- 
cipal Opera House opened with 
Verdi's “Falstaff”, which had not been 
given here since 1924. The same 
singer who played the part in Como 
over 30 years ago was once more the 
Falstaff of this night. It was strange 
to hear Mariano Stabile again in his 
greatest role, on the eve of the fu- 
neral of Toscanini in Milan—a tribute 
to the memory of the great conductor 
who had created this part for him. 
The entire audience stood to cheer 
the 65-year-old Stabile on his first en- 
trance, and the artist gave a splendid 
and moving performance, despite the 
indisposition of bronchitis and influ- 
enza. 

Mr. Stabile portrayed the character 
of Sir John Falstaff as both a comic 
and at the same time tragic figure, 
with unparalleled artistry. Another 
fine performance was given by Vit- 
toria Palombini, who stepped into the 
role of Mrs. Quickly at three hours’ 
notice, due to the indisposition of 
Gianna Pederzini. 

Also excellent were Renato Cesari 
as Ford, Alfredo Kraus as Fenton, 
Renata Scotto as Nanetta, Renato 
Ercolani and Paolo Washington as 
Pistola and Bardolfo, and Rosana 
Giancolo as Mistress Ford. The splen- 
did preparation of artists and orches- 
tra was due to Argeo Quadri, a con- 
ductor well known to La Scala audi- 
ences. —P. D. 


Music Festival 
Set for Baalbek 


Baalbek, Lebanon.—Anis Fuleihan, 
director of the National Conservatory 
of Music in Beirut, and chairman of 
the Baalbek Festival Music Commit- 
tee, announces that the Music Festi- 
val will take place from Aug. 15 to 
Aug. 28 in Baalbek. It will be pre- 
ceded by a Dramatic Festival involv- 
ing the Old Vic of London, and a 
French company under Jean Louis 
Barrault. A big folkioric music and 
ballet presentation will also be in- 
cluded. 

The feature of the festival will be 
the Santa Cecilia Orchestra of Rome, 
which will give a series of six con- 
certs, three under its own director, 
Fernando Previtali, and three under 
Charles Munch. Soloist are to be 
Arturo Benedetti - Michelangeli, pian- 
ist; Arthur Grumiaux, violinist; Ma- 
nug Parikian, concertmaster of the 
London Philharmonic; Varujan Kod- 
jian; violinist; Henri Goraieb; Diana 
Takieddine, pianist; and Samia Hajj 
Sandri, soprano. 

The festival takes place amid the 
ruins of the old Roman Temples of 
Baalbek, made famous by the six 
standing columns of the Temple of 
Jupiter. One of the Temples in which 
chamber concerts take place, that of 
Bacchus, is almost intact, and the 
acoustics in this hall are said to 
border on the miraculous. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Personalities 





Bruno Walter has recovered from 
the heart attack he suffered last 
March and is presently at his home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. Walter’s 
doctor has reportedly advised him to 
rest for one year before undertaking 
any engagements. 


Dame Myra Hess was invited to 
perform with the Royal Philharmonic 
in London on May 8. Original plans 
called for the Philharmonic to honor 
Bruno Walter, but because of his 
illness, Dame Myra was asked to 


play in view of her long association 
with the conductor. She was soloist 


‘Louis 2 oma 
Arturo di Filippi, artistic director 
and general manager of the Opera 
Guild of Greater Miami, who was 
elected to the Central Opera Serv- 
ice Committee at the recent opera 
conference in New York, is shown 
at the conference with Rose Palmai- 
Tenser, of the Mobile Opera Guild 


in the Beethoven Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, and Sir Adrian Boult con- 
ducted. 


Paul Paray and Leon Leonidoff 
were named Chevaliers of the French 
Legion of Honor. 


Joseph Fuchs will tour Central and 
South America in co-operation with 
the President’s Special International 
Program administered by the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy 
for the State Department, beginning 
May 24. Making his first appearance 
in South America, Mr. Fuchs is the 
first violinist to tour that continent 
with the assistance of this program. 


Leontyne Price will make her 
American operatic stage debut with 
the San Francisco Opera on Sept. 20 
in a leading role in the American 
premiere of Poulenc’s “Dialogues des 
Carmelites”. Her European operatic 
stage debut will be in May, 1958, at 
the Vienna State Opera as Aida. She 
is presently on a tour of Australia that 
includes 40 appearances. 


Howard Mitchell was presented the 
annual award of the National Music 
Council, given for * ‘distinguished serv- 
ices to American music”, by Howard 
Hanson, president of the NMC, at the 
last concert of the present season by 
the National Symphony. This is the 
third time Mr. Mitchell has received 
this honor. 


The Paganini Quartet, having com- 
pleted a transcontinental tour of 34 
cities, will begin its summer commit- 
ments with a concert before the Uni- 
versity Friends of Music at the Uni- 
versity of California on May 28. Other 
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engagements to follow include ap- 
pearances at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Tanglewood, George Peabody 
College, and South America. 


Beverly Somach leaves in May for 
her first European tour that will in- 
clude appearances in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Holland, Luxembourg, and 
France. 


Anna Russell will star in the musi- 
cal version of Wilde’s “The Import- 
ance of Being Ernest” titled “Half in 
Earnest”. The musical will be given 
in various summer theatres and will 
open at the Bucks County Playhouse 
on June 17. Later Miss Russell will 
appear for two weeks at the Edin- 
burgh Festival and also make concert 
and television appearances in London. 


Eugene Conley will sing the leading 
tenor role in an English production of 
“The Rake’s Progress” to be given in 
June and July at the Holland Music 
Festival. Erich Leinsdorf will conduct. 


Irmgard Seefried and her husband 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan became the 
parents of a girl, Monika, on April 2 
in Vienna. The baby is the Schneider- 
han’s second child. 


Ozan Marsh was the soloist in this 
season’s opening concert of the Boston 
Pops, under Arthur Fiedler. This is 
the second time that Mr. Marsh has 
appeared on opening night with the 
Pops. 


Robert Goldsand, who toured Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Spain, and Italy 
from last January to March, returned 
to London, following intervening 
American commitments, for a_per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto with the London Symphony, 
under Royalton Kish, in Festival Hall 
on April 17. 





W. E. Baur 
Lucretia West and Karl Boehm 
after their concert with the Vienna 
Philharmonic in Ziirich on March 
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Marjorie Gordon recently appeared 
as soprano soloist in a contemporary 
oratorio “The Son of Man” by 
Father Carlo Rossini, in Pittsburgh. 
This month she is giving a joint re- 
cital at Duquesne University with her 
husband Nathan Gordon, violist, and 
is participating in an educational TV 
film on Renaissance music. With 
Lorenzo Malfatti, she has also given 
a TV program called “Italian Opera 
and Its Origin”, the first in a series 
devoted to ‘Seven Centuries of Song”, 
on station WQED. 


James Pease recently received two 
distinguished honors. On April 30 
he was selected for the Poor Richard 


Award by the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, and on May 3 he was 
the recipient of an honorary Doctor 
of Music by Franklin College, Frank- 
lin, Ind. Flying from Europe in order 
to receive the degree in person, Mr. 
Pease was able to stay for only one 
day. European commitments called 
for an appearance on May 5 
on BBC under Rafael Kubelik and for 
a performance as Wotan in “Die 
Walkiire” on May 6 under Hans 
Knappertsbusch in Paris. 


Lois Marshall will make her first 
operatic appearance in a staged per- 
formance when she will sing the title 
role in Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
for the new Washington Opera Society 
next season. 


Camilla Williams will receive a 
special award of merit to an alumna 
from the Virginia State College in 
Petersburgh on May 27 “in recog- 
nition of outstanding symbolic achiev- 
ment”. Then she will make ap- 
pearances in Iceland under the spon- 
sorship of ANTA and later sing in 
the American-German Music Festival 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Franz Allers. 


Vera Franceschi will close the 
Italian Radio and Television season 
in Turin on June 5 as soloist in the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, under the 
direction of Mario Rossi. On June 17 
and 18 she will play Prokofieff’s First 
Piano Concerto, under Lorin Maazel, 





ieee Mitchell with Georges P. 
Kourakos, director of the Bureau 
Artistique d’Athénes. On a current 
concert tour of Greece, Miss Mit- 
chell appeared in many cities as 
well as Athens, both as recitalist 
and with orchestra. She will return 
to Greece next season for at least 
another 20 appearances 


at La Scala in Milan. She will ap- 
pear at the Venice Festival in Sep- 
tember and will be the only woman 
pianist to appear at an American 
festival in Brussels next October. 


Robert Weede’s son, Robert Jr., 
who is also a singer, became the father 
of a boy, Robert Mario, in Milan. 


Daniele Barioni sang Mario opposite 
Renata Tebaldi in “Tosca”, which was 
the closing Metropolitan Opera per- 
formance of this year’s New York 
season. 


Mattiwilda Dobbs is the first Amer- 
ican artist to come to Israel since the 
United States ban on travel to the 
Middle East was lifted. On April 7 
she sang with the Israel Philharmonic, 
under Josef Krips. 


Leon Barzin is conducting a course 
for young orchestra leaders under the 
auspices of the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris from May 6 to June 14. The 
course covers music from the con- 
certo grosso to the “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. In Paris Mr. Barzin conducted 





Staten Island Advance 


Robert V. Reagen (right), presi- 
dent of the Staten Island Commu- 
nity Concert Association and hus- 
band of Eileen Farrell, was hon- 
ored on April 13 by election as a 
fellow to the Staten Island In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences for his 
services in establishing a concert 
series on Staten Island. With him 
are James L. Whitehead (left), di- 
rector of the Staten Island Mu- 
seum of the Institute, and Robert 
Moses, New York City Parks Com- 
missioner 


the Pasdeloup Orchestra for the sec- 
ond time on April 7, the National 
Radio Orchestra on April 29, and will 
lead the Lamoureux Orchestra on May 
16. In the latter concert Robert, Gaby, 
and Jean Casadesus will be the soloists. 


Helen Rovell was a soloist in the 
llth annual Easter concert of the 
Saks Fifth Avenue Choral Group, 
with Nord Cornell conducting, on 
April 20. 


Spencer Browne, Californian pianist- 
composer, is presenting his new suite 
for piano, “Septiana” on the Civic 
Music Association series in Nampa, 
Idaho, in May. After his tour of the 
Northwest and California, Mr. 
Browne leaves for Europe to appear 
in London. 


Phyllis Kraeuter appeared on March 
19 with the Utica Civic Symphony as 
soloist in the Saint-Saéns Cello Con- 
certo in A minor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bert Fields (Roberta 
Peters) assist their three-day old 
son, Paul Adam, in his camera 
debut. The baby was born on Ap- 
ril 3 in New York City 
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Gilels and Kogan To Appear 


In America Next Season 


Leonid Kogan, Soviet violinist, who 
will make American debut 


Two Soviet artists, Emil Gilels, 
pianist, and Leonid Kogan, violinist, 
will tour the United States next sea- 
son, at the same time that two Amer- 
ican singers from the Metropolitan 
Opera, Leonard Warren, baritone, and 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, visit 
the Soviet Union. S. Hurok, who re- 
turned last month from Europe, made 
negotiations for the tours. 

Mr. Gilels’ appearance in Novem- 
ber will mark the reopening of cul- 
tural exchanges between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which 
ceased after the Hungarian revolu- 
tion last fall. He will fill engagements 
here for six weeks beginning about 
Nov. 10. Mr. Kogan, who will be 
visiting the United States for the first 
time, will perform here from the mid- 
dle of January until March, 1958. 

Other attractions scheduled by Mr. 
Hurok include the Polish pianist 
Andre Tchaikowsky, who will make 
his United States debut with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Oct. 
10, and will tour North America until 
mid-December; the English Singers of 
London, who will arrive in mid-Oc- 
tober; and the Polish dance company, 
“Mazowsze”. 


Royal Ballet Here in Septmber 


The Royal Ballet (formerly Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet), will open a 21- 
week tour of North America at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Sept. 
8, and The Regimental Band, Massed 
Pipers, and Highland Dancers of Her 
Majesty’s The Black Watch, Royal 
Highland Regiment, will open a 12- 
week tour at the Jamestown Festival 
on Sept. 16. 

Returning for concert tours in Jan- 
uary are Daniel Barenboim, pianist. 
and Pilar Lorengar, soprano. Victoria 
de los Angeles and Roberta Peters, 
sopranos, will return to the North 
American concert stages next fall 
after a season’s absence. The Vienna 
Choir Boys will begin their 14th tour 
here in December, and the Nora Ko- 
vach-Istvan Rabovsky Dance Ensem- 
ble will begin their second tour on 
Oct. 15. 

Artur Rubinstein and Andres “a 
govia are scheduled to begin thei 
United States concerts in January, and 
Isaac Stern will start his annual tour 
in November. 
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Andre Tchaikowsky, Polish pianist, 
another Hurok importation 


Nine Artists Signed 
For NBC Opera Tour 


For its second annual tour, the 
NBC Opera will perform “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”, “Madam Butterfly”, 
and “La Traviata”. The company will 
present 70 performances in 57 cities 
under the auspices of Columbia Art- 
ists Management, Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd division. 

John Alexander will sing the roles 
of Alfredo and Pinkerton; Igor Gorin, 
Germont; Frances Bible, Cherubino; 
Adelaide Bishop, Susanna; Shirlee 
Emmons, Countess Almaviva; Elaine 
Malbin, Cio Cio San and Violetta; 
Mac Morgan, Sharpless and Figaro; 
Emile Renan, Prince Yamadori and 
Bartolo; and Luigi Vellucci, Goro and 
Gaston. Conductors will include Peter 
Herman Adler and Herbert Gross- 
man. 


Tucker To Tour 
Far East for ANTA 


Richard Tucker began a seven-week 
tour of the Far East in Bangkok on 
May 9 in cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s special international program 
administered by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. He is 
reportedly the first American tenor 
to tour in that part of the world. 

Mr. Tucker will give concerts in 
Bangkok, Saigon, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, Hong Kong, Taipei, Seoul, 
Pusan, Manila, Tokyo, and other 
major cities in Japan. His accom- 
panist will be Erwin Jospe. 


Brooklyn Academy 


Gets New Director 


William McKelvy Martin, manager 
of the Cleveland Orchestra for the 
past two years and former associate 
manager of the Hollywood Bowl, has 
been appointed director of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. Mr. Martin 
succeeds Julius Bloom, who left 
the Academy on April 30 after 20 
years of service, the last 16 as direc- 
tor. 

Prior to becoming manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Mr. Martin held 
the same position with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony for three years. He is co- 
founder of the Los Angeles Music 


Festival and served as manager from 
1947 to 1950. During this period he 
also managed the Los Angeles en- 
gagements of the Metropolitan Opera 
and the San Francisco Opera, and 
operated his own management firm 
for concert artists and musical attrac- 
tions. 

He will assume his duties as acad- 
emy director about June 15, follow- 
ing a two-month tour of European 
music centers. 


St. Louis Symphony 
Re-engages Golschmann 


St. Louis.—Vladimir Golschmann 
has been re-engaged as music direc- 
tor and conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony for the 1957-58 season. 
This will mark his 27th consecutive 
season with that orchestra. 

Prior to assuming his duties in 
St. Louis this coming November, Mr. 
Golschmann will conduct this sum- 
mer at Robin Hood Dell in Phila- 
deiphia, and fill conducting engage- 
ments in Europe and South Africa. 


World of Cilli Wang 
Opens Sept. 30 


Cilli Wang will open her initial 
North American tour playing three 
concerts at the Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa., opening on 
Sept. 30. Following this the artist will 
come to New York for appearances 
and then will embark on her concert 
tour. Engagements for the artist are 
in Detroit, Richmond, Lancaster, 
Kohler, Milwaukee, and other cities. 


Pfohl Reappointed 
Conductor in Two Posts 


Charlotte, N.C.—Both the Charlotte 
Symphony and the Jacksonville Sym- 
phony have reappointed James Chris- 
tian Pfohl as conductor for the 1957- 
58 season. 


Mertens To Manage 
Morales von Sauer 


Angelica Morales von Sauer, pian- 
ist who recently returned to the New 
York concert platform after many 
years with a highly successful recital 
on April (see page 33), has signed 
a management contract with Andre 
Mertens, of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. She will be able to fill re- 
cital and orchestral engagements in 
February and March, 1958. 


Angelica Morales von Sauer, pian- 
ist, signed by Andre Mertens 
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Rudel Outlines Plans 
For City Opera Season 


Julius Rudel, new artistic director 
of the New York City Opera, has 
announced that the company’s fall 
season will open on Oct. 9 or 11 and 
run through Nov. 10. Thirty-four 
performances are scheduled of a re- 
pertoire that will include revivals and 
two new productions, Verdi’s “Mac- 
beth” and Mozart’s “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio”. A 2'2-week tour 
will follow the City Center season, 
with one week in Boston, one in De- 
troit, and visits to two other cities. 

In discussing the forthcoming sea- 
son, Mr. Rudel listed several plans he 
was working on for the benefit of the 
company. He would like to take the 
company’s production of Carlisle 
Floyd’s prize-winning “Susannah” to 
the Brussels World’s Fair in 1958. He 
is also negotiating with the Opéra- 
Comique of Paris for exchange visits 
between the two companies. 

Mr. Rudel wants not only to per- 
form new American operas but to 
stimulate their composition. To that 
end he is working on plans for a 
$3,000 competition for a new Amer- 
ican work — $1,000 to the librettist 
and $2,000 to the composer. He hopes 
to restore the spring season, canceled 
this year because of the largest de- 
ficit incurred last fall. He is negotiat- 
ing with the National Broadcasting 
Company to have Peter Herman Ad- 
ler, NBC Opera conductor, direct the 
production of Mozart’s “Abduction”. 
And he was scheduled to leave on 
May 2 for Europe in a two-week 
search for new works and new artists, 
including an Italian conductor. 

In addition, Mr. Rudel expressed 
an interest in seeing opera workshops 
present their best productions at the 
City Center; to use guest artists; and 
to present occasional concert per- 
formances of operas. 

Jean Morel, who will be working 
full time at the Metropolitan Opera 
next season, will not return to the 
City Opera, but it was hoped that 
Joseph Rosenstock would remain with 
the company. 


Warren Cox Joins 
National Artists 


Warren Cox, former managing edi- 
tor of the Musical Courier, has been 
appointed to the staff of National 
Artists Corporation as press repre- 
sentative. He replaces Deanne Arkus, 
who recently joined the Musical 
Courier as director of promotion and 
advertising. In his new position, Mr. 
Cox will handle artist publicity under 
the supervision of Henry W. Levin- 
ger, manager of the Artists’ Service 
Division. 


Robert Lawrence 
To Conduct in Turkey 


Robert Lawrence has signed a one- 
year contract to be the regular con- 
ductor and musical director of the 
Presidential Philharmonic of Turkey. 
He is the first American ever to hold 
that post. 

Mr. Lawrence, who made a guest 
appearance with the Turkish orches- 
tra in October, 1955, will leave for 
Turkey in August following guest ap- 
pearances in Mexico with the Na- 
tional Chamber Orchestra of Mexico. 
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Stadium Lists Debuts 
For Opening Night 


The Stadium Concerts’ 40th anni- 
versary season, will commence June 
24, with Igor Markevitch making his 
Lewisohn Stadium debut, conducting 
the opening night concert. Last 
month’s issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
listing Pierre Monteux as opening 
night conductor was in error. 

Making his debut with Mr. Mark- 
evitch on opening night will be the 
pianist Alexander Brailowsky, who will 
perform the Tchaikovsky B flat minor 
Piano Concerto. 

Two other conducting debuts sched- 
uled are Heitor Villa-Lobos, Brazilian 
composer-conductor, and Albert 
Fracht, musical director of the 
Charleston Symphony. Mr. Villa- 
Lobos, in celebration of his 70th 
birthday, will conduct a special pro- 
gram of his works and those of other 
South American composers. 

Five concerts will be under the 
direction of Julius Rudel; Alexander 
Smallens, returning for his 29th con- 
secutive Stadium season, and Thomas 
Scherman will conduct four concerts 
apiece. Other conductors will include 
Max Rudolf, who will lead the orches- 
tra in three concerts; Alfredo Anton- 
ini and Franz Allers, each conducting 
two concerts; and Ivan Boutnikoff 
and Salvatore Dell’ Isola, who will 
make their annual one-night visits 
to the Lewisohn amphitheatre. 


Soloists scheduled thus tar are 
Moura Lympany, Ruth Slenczynska, 
Harold Cone, Henri Deering, and 
Bernardo Segall, pianists; Mischa El- 
man, Joseph Fuchs, and Isaac Stern, 
violinists; Aldo Parisot, cellist; Stan- 
ley Drucker, clarinettist; John Sebas- 
tian, harmonica virtuoso; Marais and 
Miranda, folk singers; Jan Kiepura 
and Jan Peerce, tenors; Marta Eg- 
gerth, Eileen Farrell, Bidu Sayao, 
and Beverly Sills, sopranos; and 
Martha Lipton, mezzo-soprano. 

Mr. Elman will play the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto, Mr. Fuchs the 
Beethoven, and Mr. Stern the Brahms. 
Mr. Cone will play the Beethoven C 
major Piano Concerto, Mr. Deering 
the Schumann, and Mr. Segall the 
Grieg. Miss Lipton will be heard in 
the Brahms “Alto Rhapsody”, and 
Miss Farrell and Miss Sills will join 
with Mr. Peerce for the Stadium’s 
annual “Italian Night”. 


Kilpatrick Symphony 
Given in San Antonio 


San Antonio, Texas. — The San 
Antonio Symphony brought its 18th 
season to a close with four outstand- 
ing concerts. The first of these, on 
March 2, celebrated Texas indepen- 
dence Day. Conductor Victor Ales- 
sandro invited Jack Frederick Kilpat- 
rick to conduct the premiere of his 
Symphony No. 7, “The Republic of 
Texas”. This stirring work for orches- 


tra and chorus was commissioned by 
the Edgar G. Tobin Foundation to 
pay tribute to the history of Texas. 

The orchestra, assisted by the 
Southern Methodist University choir, 
also presented Brahms’s “Song of 
Destiny”, with O. J. Borchers con- 
ducting. The second half of the pro- 
gram consisted of Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, beautifully played by 
Witold Malcuzynski. 

On March 9, the San Antonio Sym- 
phony again honored a native com- 
poser. Otto Wick conducted “The 
Gulf of Mexico”, part of a trilogy 
that he has written using Texan his- 
torical themes. It was a lovely de- 
scriptive piece. Other works per- 
formed were a ballet suite by Rameau, 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 7, and 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” by Ravel. The 
orchestra played with great vigor and 
spirit. 

Leonard Rose, cellist, was the solo- 
ist on March 16. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Alessandro, played  Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival” Overture and Pro- 
kofieff's Symphony No. 7. Mr. Rose 
completed the program with a sensi- 
tive performance of Dvorak’s Cello 
Concerto. 

The final concert, with Dorothy 
Kirsten, soprano, as guest soloist, 
opened with “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God”, followed by Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8. Miss Kirsten sang 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca”, “De- 
puis le jour” from “Louise”, “Care 
Selve” by Handel, “The Nightingale 


and the Rose” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and “Southern Songs” by Landon 
Ronald. Miss Kirsten used her beau- 
tiful voice with finesse. 

On March 12 Phyllis Curtin was 
presented by the Tuesday Musical 
Club in the last concert in the current 
series. She displayed a voice of great 
beauty, which she used with flawless 
taste. She sang an interesting and 
varied program of songs by Handel, 
Fauré, Chanler, and Ginastera, inter- 
preting each with fine musicianship. 
Brooks Smith was the excellent ac- 
companist. 

The Quartetto Italiano closed the 
season for the San Antonio Chamber 
Music Society. Such precise ensemble 
work coupled with such sonority of 
tone is seldom heard. —Helen Seagle 


Florida West Coast 
Symphony Ends Season 


Sarasota, Fla. — The Florida West 
Coast Symphony, conducted by Alex- 
ander Bloch, has just concluded its 
eighth season, which again comprised 
three pairs of concerts, divided be- 
tween Sarasota and Bradenton, one 
Pop concert, and three children’s con- 
certs. The soloists were Rosaline 
Zoccani, vocalist; James Stafford, 
pianist; and Jean Bedetti, cellist. The 
Symphony Chamber Music Society, 
affiliate organization of the orchestra, 
brought the Quartetto Italiano and 
the Vienna Octet. 
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Neville Cardus, distinguished music 
critic of the Manchester Guardian 
recently wrote a book review that in 
itself gives a profound, however brief, 
analysis of the music of Erich Hartlei- 
big. I feel that the world as yet knows 
too little about this composer, and 
I am happy to devote my page to 
reprinting Mr. Cardus’ review, with. 
of course, the gracious permission of 
the author and the Guardian. 


ERICH HARTLEIBIG 


By NEvILLE CarpDUs 


It is 32 years since Erich Hartleibig 
died in Vienna at the age of 44, 
poisoned by eating an overripe salz- 
gurke. His music is still a cause of 
controversy. A translation by Gut- 
rune Schnupfen is now available in 
English of Dr. Hans Gehirnsturm’s 
monumental and authoritative study 
(“Erich Hartleibig: Werke und Meth- 
ode”) under the title of “Erich Har- 
tleibig: His Music and Method” 
(Atonal Press, 76s). 

As Dr. Gehirnsturm points out, 
Hartleibig cannot correctly be de- 
scribed as the beginning and end of 
the Third Viennese School, despite 
that he withdrew from the so-called 
Second Viennese School, which con- 
sisted of Schénberg, Anton von Web- 
ern, and Alban Berg, the three mas- 
ters in this school being its only 
reputable students. Hartleibig in his 
last period reacted against any strict 
adherence to the dodecaphonic serial 
formula. He in fact was occupied 
until the day of his tragically prema- 
ture death with his system of the 
one-tone row, which he used empir- 
ically rather than theoretically in the 
great scene of his opera “Verstum- 
mung”, where Adele is murdered by 
her mother. 

Hartleibig, in his first five chamber 
works, openly acknowledges the influ- 
ence of Berg, so much so that the 
dedication of the Op. 13 Trio to Berg 
was a case of polite supererogation. 
The opening theme in itself admits 
the lineage: 

The Trio is for violin, harp, and 
tenor tuba, and is prophetic of the 
later Hartleibig, even if it does con- 
tain certain dodecaphonic derivations. 
It is a far cry no doubt from the Trio, 
and from the chamber music in gen- 
eral, to “Verstummung”, but at the 
opera’s mature and overpowering cli- 
max, the one-note motif, heard in 
the double bass, is really a transfor- 
mation or variant of the D flat in the 
above quotation. Hartleibig’s output 
was not large; like Hugo Wolf, he 
experienced pericds of sudden crea- 
tion followed by equally sudden re- 
lapses into complete sterility. Until he 
composed “Verstummung” he was sil- 
ent for a year, and so far he had 
written only for small instrumental 
groups. 











“Verstummung” was composed in 
six weeks in one terrific spate of 
energy, and calls for a large orches- 
tra. Hartleibig wrote his own libretto. 
The metamorphosis of Hartleibig’s 
style, remarkable though it was, came 
from no arbitrary or doctrinaire 
theory or practice. On paper there 
might seem a rigidity here and there 
in Hartleibig’s one-tone serial tech- 
nique, but in effect and heard in the 
opera’s dramatic context the rigidity 
is more apparent than real. In “Ver- 
stummung”, as I have suggested, the 
one-note technique is not pendantic- 
ally employed. Hartleibig himself in- 
sisted that his music had to be heard, 
not seen, to be believed. One of his 
sayings has become a _ watchword 
among his followers: “Music begins 
where words leave off.” But this epi- 
gram loses its pitch and snap if trans- 
lated from the German—“Die Musik 
beginnet in dem Moment wo die 
Bedeutung des Wortes aufhért’. 

Not until “Verstummung” did Har- 
tleibig trust to his one-note technique 
as a central factor in the texture. He 
was curiously ambivalent. His cham- 
ber music aspires to the condition of 
drama; the music of “Verstummung” 
aspires frequently to an instrumental 
self-sufficiency, taking now and again 
definitely classical forms. One of the 
arresting moments on the stage in 
“Verstummung” is expressed in the 
orchestra by a Cancrizans. I refer to 
the scene in which Adele sets forth 
on her journey to kill her mother, 
and half-way there realizes that she 


has forgotten the axe, so turns back - 


to get it. On her way to the house of 
her mother, which is uphill, we hear 
_ 4 an” 


Saree 


And on her frenzied descent and re- 
turn for the axe we hear 
6. — 4 


SSS 


It is clear from these musical ex- 
amples that Hartleibig was free, when 
his genius instinctively directed him, 
to revert to an earlier and, for him, a 
generally outworn tonality. His 
achievement was to make a synthesis 
of the old and, as far as he could 
discover it, the new. 

With Hartleibig words and music 
certainly became, as his art integrated, 
one and indivisible. Music for him 
crystalized the word, as he would say, 
as “Will and Representation” (“Wille 
und Corstellung”’). When his Chamber 
Symphony in one movement was re- 
ceived in Vienna with hoots and cat- 
calls Hartleibig addressed the audi- 
ence from the platform: “Ich hab Sie 
alle schon komponiert’. (“have al- 
ready got you all into music”.) 

The opera “Verstummung” is per- 
haps the least formidable way of ap- 
proach to a study of Hartleibig’s 
original use of the materials of music. 
As drama it is immediately gripping. 
Words, scene, and music are fused 
into a whole, each a factor delineating 
on equal terms a musico-histrionic 
conception. 

The libretto tells of a Viennese 
girl, a student of psychology named 
Adele. She comes under an obsession 
to murder her mother, who is a 
widow living in the suburbs, while 
Adele has a town flat. Adele dreams 
she is actually killing her mother with 











an axe; but the edge of it is blunt 
and she cannot make an end of the 
grisly job, though she strikes time 
after time and the blood gushes and 
nearly blinds her. She awakes from 
the nightmare (Allegro ostinato) and 
rushes into the streets, where she en- 
counters. Hermann Schildkrétenschale, 
a taxicab driver, who succors her and 
at once ravishes her. 

Adele naturally is freed for the 
time being from the mother obses- 
sion; but next day she is reminded of 
her dread intent by the sight of the 
axe in her flat. She sharpens the edge 
(and here Hartleibig ironically inverts 
the “Nothung” motif in “Siegfried”). 
She sets out on her grim journey to 
her mother’s house through the dark 
midnight streets. It is now that, half- 
way there, she realizes she has for- 
gotten the axe. She hastens back to 
her flat and finds Hermann waiting 
for her. He ravishes her, thus again 
putting the idea of murdering her 
mother clean out of her mind. She 
falls asleep in the arms of her lover, 
who, as the curtain falls on Act I, 
sings the lullaby: “Schlaf und 
schnurre Lieb’chen mein.” 

The third act is violent and cumula- 
tive (Variations and Mirror Fugue 
and Waltz). Adele sets forth again 
next night armed with the axe, de- 
termined this time to settle the job 
and rid herself both of her mother 
and her obsession. On the way, cross- 
ing a waste piece of land, a figure 
emerges from the shadows and aims 
a blow with an axe at Adele, killing 
her. A moonbeam reveals that the 
murderer is Adele’s mother, who also 
has become a victim of an obsession 
to kill her daughter. 

The mother drags the body of 
Adele into a stagnant pool near by, 
then drowns herself in it. The day 
dawns. A child runs across the de- 
serted scene, stops, sees an axe, picks 
it up, and, happily imitating a soldier, 
carries it over the shoulder like a 
sword, and struts from the stage. As 
the curtain slowly falls we hear the 
bitter-sweet waltz refrain: 


ce lj} 
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In a short article it is not possible 
to explain or even sketch the outline 
of Hartleibig’s one-tone technique. He 
does not develop his spare thematic 
material by merely external devices 
such as instrumental interplay or 
rhythmical variation. The note itself 
is governed in its inflections, in its 
gravitations from the center to the 
periphery of harmony, by Hartleibig’s 
dynamic control, also by his formal 
allusiveness. I have referred to his 
inspired use of the Cancrizans. The 
fact cannot be pointed out too often 
that Hartleibig never allowed system 
to enslave him; no composer has 
shared his instinct for the adaptation 
of established musical forms to fresh 
imaginative needs. 

Hartleibig does not employ in “Ver- 
stummung™ the Alban Berg method 
of “Sprechgesang”, which asks that 
notes, though written in the score at 
different pitches, are to be delivered 
as speech, but speech approximating 
to the musical pitches indicated. At 
the climaxes of action and emotion in 
“Verstummung”, Hartleibig uses his 
own “Sprechstillgesang”. The singer 





suggests by subtle movements of the 
lips and mouth the words as well as 
the music. But the singer in these 
moments is vocally silent. 

In a talk with Hartleibig about his 
system of “Sprechstillgesang”, a 
friend from London playfully quoted 
Keats’s lines about heard melodies 
and those unheard, but as Hartleibig 
knew no English the passage had to 
be rendered in German: “Melodien, 
die wir héren kénnen, sind siiss, Aber 
Melodien, die wir nicht héren kénnen, 
sind noch siisser’. (Keats inevitably 
loses something in translation.) 

“Verstummung” is certainly a work 
which the BBC should introduce to 
English listeners over the Third Pro- 
gram. Whether the opera may be 
called decadent or not is scarcely a 
matter for esthetic consideration. As 
Hartleibig himself said: “Die Musik 
ist ein Ding an sich—jenseits von Gut 
und Bose’. From this simple wise 
remark we can all the more under- 
stand and appreciate the swift allu- 
siveness of Hartleibig’s mind, as quick 
to flash from Kant to Nietzsche in 
conversation as, in music from the 
Cancrizans to the Waltz, from dodec- 
aphony to the most familiar common 
chord. 


Stern Competitor 


Our Miami correspondent, Arthur 
Troostwyk, writes: 

The innocent chirp of a cricket, ob- 
viously oblivious of Isaac Stern’s 
beautiful performance of the first 
movement of the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo with the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra at Miami Beach 
recently, caused the violinist to re- 
fuse to continue into the second move- 
ment until his competitor was appre- 
hended. 

At the conclusion of the first move- 
ment, the violinist announced to the 
audience that he could not compete 
with a cicada cadenza, and he retired 
from the stage, followed by the con- 
ductor, John Bitter. Now began the 
quest for the culprit. After a lapse 
of five minutes the search was ended. 

In a potted palm, used for decora- 
tive purposes only, nestled the offend- 
ing insect. And, with the dignity be- 
fitting the occasion, willing hands 
carried the cricket and the base of 
operations to the welcoming commit- 
tee headed by Isaac Stern. 


Slim Justice 


Whatever the reason for Maria 
Meneghini Callas’ becomingly slim 
figure, it is not the result of eating an 
Italian macaroni company’s “physiol- 
ogical pasta”, according to a decision 
handed down by a Rome court. The 
company had been advertising that 
Miss Callas lost 44 pounds by eating 
their product. Miss Callas said this 
was just a lot of macaroni and injur- 
ious to her “decorum”. After a year 
of litigation, the court agreed with 
her and the advertisements were de- 
clared illegal. 

Next case. 
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For the French Taste 
Gluck: “Orpheus and Eurydice”. 
Simoneau, Danco, Alarie, Roger 
Blanchard Vocal Ensemble, La- 
moureux Orchestra, Hans Rosbaud 
conducting. (Epic SC 6019, $9.96) 


Gluck made two versions of this 
opera—the original “Orfeo”, a rela- 
tively simple work in Italian for the 
Vienna public, and a_ considerably 
more elaborate one, “Orfée” for its 
later introduction to Paris. The dif- 
ferences, which we need not go into 
here, are quite extensive, including 
completely rewritten recitatives, en- 
larged instrumentation, more extend- 
ed chorus and ballet numbers and 
other revisions to conform to the 
luxurious French taste. One of the 
more important changes was the 
transformation of the title role from 
male contralto (castrato) to tenor. The 
present recording is an attempt to 
restore the original French version 
of 1774 (to be revised yet again in 
1859, for the purpose of restoring 
the alto voice, by none other than 
Hector Berlioz). 

The effect of the tenor voice is 
generally felicitous. It breaks the 
monotony of the three female voices 
and gives an added validity to the 
dramatic situation. It is sung very 
beautifully, of course, by Mr. Si- 
moneau, although his French pro- 
nunciation is frequently quite differ- 
ent from that of the ladies; and Miss 
Danco contributes the distinguished 
vocal style for which she is well 
known. Both chorus and orchestra 
perform with commendable refine- 
ment under the sensitive direction of 
Mr. Rosbaud. —R. E. 


Mozart Miscellany 


Vox has issued a considerable num- 
ber of Mozart works in_ recent 
months, on the heels of the Mozart 
Year of 1956. Among the notably 
good releases are a disk of the S 
Quartets in A major, K. 464, and the 
“Dissonant” C major, K. 465, by the 
Barchet Quartet (Vox PL 9820)%irk; 
the 12 German Dances, K. 586, 
coupled with Beethoven’s 12 German 
Dances, Groves 140, both conducted 
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by Edouard van Remoortel with the 
Pro Musica Orchestra of Stuttgart 
(Vox 10100)k*%&*; and two record- 
ings by Jonel Perlea conducting the 
Pro Musica Orchestra of Vienna, the 
first of Mozart Overtures (Vox PL 
8720)k**, and the other of the 
Piano Concertos No. 21 (K. 467) and 
25 (K. 503), both in C major, with 
Maria Tipo as soloist.«** 

The Barchet Quartet impresses as a 
refined and experienced group; their 


Miss Tipo’s playing is highly sen- 
sitive, with a lyrical sense and a 
fluency well-scaled to the scope of 
these works. Her Mozart is warm and 
singing, and only occasional over- 
pedaling makes things a bit too rich. 

Two other Mozart releases by Vox 
are directed by Jascha Horenstein 
with the Pro Musica Symphony of 
Vienna. They are the Symphonies No. 
38 and 39 (Vox PL 9970)%k%*, and 
the famous “Requiem”, 
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playing has those highly paren 
turns of ensemble, and the musical in- 
sights, that indicate mature musical- 


ity. These are beautiful, warm play- 
ings of the quartets, finely balanced. 

Mr. van Remoortel’s readings of 
the German Dances are impressive 
for their vitality and pacing and for 
the nice feeling for contrasts and bal- 
ance. These are delightful pieces by 
both composers, and the perform- 
ances bring out their vital qualities 
while at the same time distinguishing 
between their different profiles. 

Mr. Perlea follows in the same 
tradition in his versions of the Mozart 
overtures (to “Magic Flute”, “Abduc- 
tion”, “Don Giovanni”, “Idomeneo”, 
“Titus”, “Figaro”, “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne”, “The Impresario”, “Il re pas- 
tore”, and “Cosi”). The playing is 
very clean and the balance fine, while 
the interpretations have captured 
much of the vitality and excitement of 
these dramatic works, yet drawing the 
finer lines of their individual charac- 
ters. The readings of the piano con- 
certos are also controlled with the 
hand of a real musician, tonal bal- 
ances and adjustments of nuances be- 
ing nicely turned. 


270)***, done with the Singverein 
der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of 
Vienna and Wilma Lipp, Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Murray Dickie, and Lud- 
wig Weber as soloists. The “Requiem” 
album has been attractively packaged, 
with detailed and illustrated notes by 
H. C. Robbins-Landon accompanying 
it. The orchestra for the recording is 
cut down to the size of older times, 
and rare basset horns are used in it 
as was done in earlier periods. 

Unfortunately, for all the detail 
and care, the performance does not 
impress. There is, to be sure, some 
beautiful singing from soloists and 
solo quartet, and the chorus in the 
“Kyrie” brings out the fugal parts 
with admirable clarity. But through- 
out there is a feeling of restraint, as 
if the great concern with finesse had 
obscured the larger view of things. 
This is certainly a creditable reading, 
but the vivid excitement and drama 
of the “Requiem” do not come 
across. 

Similar faults hold back the per- 
formances of the symphonies. These, 
too, are well recorded, and the sound 
for the most part is clear and bal- 
anced. But some sluggish tempos and 
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a lack of drive and intensity result in 
the music being only represented, 
without its brilliant qualities coming 
across. —D. M. E. 


Records in Brief 

It is a pleasure to hear a young 
violinist who has such a technical 
affinity with his instrument as does 
Michael Rabin in his recordings of 
Bach’s Sonata for Violin Alone in C 
major, No. 5 (or No. 3, as it is some- 
times listed), and of Eugene Ysaye’s 
Sonatas for Violin Alone Nos. 3 and 
4(Angel 35305)****, Everyone knows 
the Bach masterpiece, but the fasci- 
nating Ysaye works will prove un- 
familiar to many music-lovers. Mr. 
Rabin plays with musical eloquence 
as well as expert fingers and bow. 

Both devotion and authority mark 
the performances of Charlotte Zelka 
and Alfred Brendel, pianists, and of 
Gustav Schuster, Roland Berger, Ru- 
dolph Minarich, and Heinrich Zim- 
mermann, percussion, in Bartok’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percus- 
sion, which is coupled with Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celeste, played by the Pro Musica 
Orchestra of Stuttgart, under Rolf 
Reinhardt (Vox PL 9600)*kikk. I 
was lucky enough to hear Bartok and 
his wife play the Sonata, and Miss 
Zelka and Mr. Brendel bring to the 
work a comparable range of dynamics 
and variety of colors. Mr. Reinhardt 
and the orchestra give an excellent 
and workmanlike performance of the 
other work, though not one to pit 
against such recordings as that under 
Karajan. 

Popular German marches are 
played by the Musikkorps der Schutz- 
polizei, of Berlin, on a Telefunken 
recording called “Die schdénsten 
Marsche und Marshlieder”’. A male 
chorus participates in some of the 
performances, which are conducted 
by Heinz Winkel. (LGX 66064)%k*% 

“Chopin by Starlight”, ten Chopin 
pieces played by the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony in lush, Hollywood ar- 
rangements by Carmen Dragon (and 
one by Glazunoff), and conducted by 
Mr. Dragon, should find a responsive 
audience. (Capitol P 8371)**k&* 





Over 25,000 Seats 


NORMA 
(July 18, 21, 23, 27) 


Advance Booking: 


care of— 
E. A. SPETTACOLI LIRICI 
Via Patuzzi 9, VERONA, Italy 


Cable: 





ENTE ARENA VERONA 


Vtaly's Tost Spectacular Opera Festival 
from JULY 18 to AUGUST 24, 1957 


RIGOLETTO 
(July 20, 25, 28, Aug. 3) 


with ANITA CERQUETTI « FRANCO CORELLI with UGO SAVARESE + VIRGINIA ZEANI 
¢ GIULIETTA SIMIONATO « GIULIO NERI 


GIUSEPPE Di STEFANO 


CONDUCTORS: RUDOLF KEMPE ¢ FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI ¢ 


THE ARENA DI VERONA 


35th Season of Grand Opera in the Open Air with Italy's Great Stars 


CARMEN 
(Aug. 1, 4, 10, 13, 15, 18) 


with FEDORA BARBIERI + CESY BROGGINI 


* DARIA BAYAN + FRANCO CORELLI + 
ETTORE BASTIANINI 





AUGUST 24th 


Only Summer Appearance 


RENATA TEBALDI 


IN A CONCERT OF OPERA ARIAS 


GIUSEPPE Di STEFANO «+ SILVANA ZANOLLI 


NICOLA RESCIGNO ¢ NINO SANZOGNO 


Prices of Seats: 


Stalls: 
($4.00); 
Seats 1000 Lire ($1.60); 500 Lire ($0.80). 


Popular Prices 


LA BOHEME 
(Aug. 8, 11, 14, 17) 
with ANTONIETTA STELLA 


e ETTORE BASTIANINI 


2500 Lire 
Gradinata 


4000 Lire ($6.40); 
2000 Lire ($3.20). 
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Six Conductors Announced 
For Miami Summer Series 


Miami.—The seventh season of the 
Miami Beach Pop concerts by the 
University of Miami Summer Sym- 
phony will start on Sunday evening, 
June 9, at the Miami Beach Auditor- 
ium. The soloists will be Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, Jean Bedetti, Beverly Sills, 
Martha Perez, John Sebastian, Jean- 
ette LaBianca, William McGrath, and 
Donna Maria Hankla. 

John Bitter, music director of the 
series, will conduct three concerts. 
The guest-conductors will include 
D’Artega, Leroy Anderson, Ethel 
Stark, Alberto Bolet, and Arthur 
Fiedler. 

The University of Miami Sym- 
phony, under John Bitter, participated 
in a musical salute to San José, Costa 
Rica, April 15. Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
gave an exceptionally fine perform- 
ance of Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 
Concerto. The orchestra performed 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 
2, and Bizet’s Symphony in C major. 


Tribute for Monteux 


Pierre Monteux received an ovation 
upon his recent appearance with the 
orchestra. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 4 has been heard here on several 
occasions, but never has it sounded as 
thrilling or breath-taking as it did 
under Mr. Monteux. The audience at 
the conclusion of this work rose from 
their seats as a tribute to this remark- 
able conductor. Ravel’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody”, Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fétes”, and the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s “The Flying Dutchman”, were 
extremely well-performed. 

The Miami Symphony played a 
pair of concerts on March 24 and 25 
at the Miami Beach and Dade County 
Auditoriums. The soloist was Isaac 
Stern, violinist, who was heard in the 
Brahms Concerto, which he played 
with warmth and elegance. The or- 
chestra’s principal offering was El- 
gar’s “Enigma” Variations, which had 
its initial hearing in this locale. 

Howard Mitcheli, who is to be one 
of the guest- -conductors next season 
with the University of Miami Sym- 
phony, conducted the National Sym- 
phony en March 12, at the Dade 
Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Civic Music Association. The soloist 
was Seymour Lipkin, pianist, who 
played Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5. 

The Symphony Club, of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, pre- 
sented the university president, Jay F. 
W. Pearson, with a check for $30,000, 
which the club has raised for youth 
concerts, scholarships, instruments, 
music, the orchestra and the endow- 
ment fund. 


Smetana Quartet Plays 


The Friends of Chamber Music of 
Miami presented its final concert of 
the season at the White-Temple Audi- 
torium, March 13. The Smetana 
Quartet, which plays entirely from 
memory, Offered skillful and sensitive 
performances of Mozart’s Quartet 
(“Dissonant”), Smetana’s Quartet 
(“From My Life”), and Janacek’s 
Quartet (“Intimate Letters”). 

Duke University Glee Club was 
heard at the Dade County Auditor- 
ium, March 26, and Eugene Dubois, 
concertmaster of the Symphony, gave 
his annual recital in Beaumont Hall. 
George Roth was his accompanist. 

The final pair of concerts for young 
people was presented on March 27. 
Works of the Miami composer, Rob- 
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ert Strassburg, were heard at a recent 
concert directed by the composer at 
the Temple Beth Sholom. Jean Be- 
detti, cellist, performed Strassburg’s 
“The Voice of the Psalmist”, with the 
composer at the piano. 

The University of Miami Opera 
Workshop offered Humperdinck’s 
opera, “Hansel and Gretel” as their 
spring production at Beaumont Halli, 
March 30. The roles were sung by 
students of Arturo di Filippi, director, 
and Lina Maddaford, assistant direc- 
tor of the workshop. 

George Milenoff brought the Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada to the Dade 
County Auditorium for three per- 
formances March 8 and 9, and in the 
same auditorium, a few days later, 
the University of Miami sponsored the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch. 

Miami’s third annual Spring Fes- 
tival of Music was held in the Orange 
Bowl April 27-May 1. The festival 
included an all-state chorus of 1,000, 
under the direction of Lara Hoggard, 
and an all-state orchestra of 200, con- 
ducted by Harry Sopkin. 

The University of Miami’s Concert 
Chorus, under the direction of Wil- 
fred Smith, sang Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater”, in Beaumont Hall, with solo- 


ists Joan Sena, Johanna Meir, Theo- | 


dore Morrill, and Robert Medaris. 


Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 1956 


. uno de sus mayores exitos artisticos . . 
.. su desempeno vocal fue excelente...” 
La Prensa, August 29, 1956 


actor. 


“El baron Ochs de Lorenzo Alvary, fue en todo sentido, impecable.” 
Critica, August 29, 1956 


“” 


- il basso Lorenzo Alvary fu forse il miglior Barone Ochs che 
sia stato visto qui.” 


Opéra, Paris, March 1957 


- Sa stature est imposante et il a, vocalement, le creux (depth) 


convenable ...” 


. beaucoup de verve, en bon comédien . 


The Civic Music Association pre- | | 


sented Brian Sullivan, tenor, as the | 
final attraction of its current season, | 


April 28, at the Dade County Audi- 
torium. —Arthur Troostwyk 


Solomon Ends First 
Indianapolis Season 


Indianapolis. —Izler Solomon, at 
the end of his first season as conduc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
was given a standing ovation at both 
concerts, March 23-24. The final pro- 
gram included Hovhaness’ Concerto 
No. 1 (Music for Lent), a deeply mov- 
ing work in six movements, rich in 
melody and feeling. This was fol- 
lowed by Strauss’s “Don Juan”, Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony No. 4, and 
Respighi’s “The Pines of Rome”. The 
orchestra, given a chance to shine, 
never sounded finer. 

Earlier in March, Frances Bible 
appeared with the Indianapolis Maen- 
nerchor; Tossy Spivakovsky appeared 
in recital at the Murat Theatre for 
Community Concerts; Michael Rabin, 
violinist, played the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole” with the Indianapolis 
Symphony; and the Canadian Ballet 
appeared for Martens Concerts in 
Indianapolis and at the Purdue Hall 
of Music in Lafayette. Also appear- 
ing at Purdue on March 14 was the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson 
conducting. 

Response to the final children’s 
concert of the season was so great 
that two performances were given. 
Gary Gray, state winner of the Young 
Instrumentalists contest, was soloist 
in the First Rhapsody by Debussy. 

Finishing the month, Elsa Zebran- 
ska, soprano, under the auspices of 
the Baltic Concert Association, sang 
a very beautiful recital at the War 
Memorial. 

Jerome Hines was fisted to appear 
at Indiana University in recital April 
7, and Miles Nekolny, baritone, in 
Indianapolis on April 26, appearing 
for the Matinee Musicale Society. 





—Eleanor Y. Pelham ! 


. la voix sonne de facon magnifique .. .” 


+ Prononciation efiicace . 


““ 





As Baron 


. desenvoltura escenica 


- se desempeno con toda fortuna como cantante y como 


La Nacion, August 29, 1956 


. un Baron Ochs de fina y estupenda comicidad . . . Domina la 


psicologia de su personaje hasta la punta de los dedos .. .” 
Buenos Aires Musical, Sept. 1, 1956 


Report from the Argentine Correspondent of 
LaScala, Milan, Italy, Oct. 1956 issue. 


‘ (Clarendon) 
“Le Monde” (B.L.) 


” (N.H.) 
. chanteur remarquable .. .” 
- comédien de grande classe, qui a parfaitement interpété ce 


réle tres complexe .. .” 
“Le Journal du Dimanche” (F.M.) 


Ochs with Janine Sides as Sophie in 
the Paris Opera’s Production of ‘Rosenkavalier” 
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“This was _hisppear- 
ance in Paris #ks to 
his remarkablg, his 
vocal science amisual- 
ly clear dictiof won 
the admiratiop col- 
leagues), it waled a 
success.” 

Edmund J. Pe 


N. Y. Herald Tri 
March 22, 1957 
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orenzo ALVARY... 


Metropolitan Opera .. 1942-1958 

San Francisco Opera . . . 1940-1957 

Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires ..1956 

Opéra, Paris ..... coneveddceg tee 

Re-engaged as soloist with the New 

York Philharmonic-Symphony April 
- @ divertingly comic figure . . . dextrous in 1958 


pantomime and effective vocally.” 
E.D., New York Times, Feb. 10, 1957 























- sympathetic and dramatically convincing; 
his singing communicated the varied emotions and 
situations ...” 

F.D.P., N.Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 10, 1957 


. singled out for particular applause.” 

Max de Schauensee, Phila. Eve. Bulletin, 

Feb. 18, 1956 

+ « « @ sonorous Basilio, earning an ovation for 

‘La Calunnia’.” 

Samuel L. Singer, Phila. Inquirer, Feb. 18, 1956 

| “. « + Basilio’s ‘La Calunnia’ was, as always, a 
| highlight of the evening.” 

} Samuel L. Singer, Phila. Inquirer, Jan. 4, 1957 





“. .. first class vocalism ... subtlety and : 

delight . . . realistically convincing both 

interpretatively and vocally.” JANUARY 15, 1957. 

Harriett Johnson, New York Post, Chattanooga News- 

Jan. 22, 1956 Free Press 

“... an exceptionally vivid and significant 

Varlaam.” Repeat Appearance .. . 

Altred Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle, | | ‘ 

Sept. 27, 1958 Prolonged Applause Given LnAVAILABLE For A 


Symphony, Lorenzo Alvary sO TARBARA GIBSON. 


“Alvary’s sophisticated characterization of COLORATURA SOPRANO 





Don Alfonso added another to the varied By JIM CALLAWAY 
roles he has taken with distinction.” A highly enthusiastic audience Pa 
Clifford Gessler, Oakland Tribune, welcomed Lorenzo Alvary on a 
Oct. 4, 1956 repeat appearance in Chattanoo- 
VARLAAM Ct. 4, ga last night when he sang at a 
“BORIS GODUNOV”™ subscription concert of the Chat- 


tanooga Symphony Orchestra. 





“... one of his most individual and mem- 
orable impersonations .. .” a 
Altred Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle, 











Oct. 4, 1956 
“...@ liquid bass voice, impeccable articu- He makes the music funny, when necessary, or sad, but he 
lation, elegant style, patrician humor . . . always produces a beautiful tone. And he has a remakable 
he disclosed the scope of his artistry.” set of nuances on tap, which he can apply sometimes even to 
Patterson Greene, L. - “eo one note alone, Above all, his singing has a quality of life 
wre Se about it—he projects his arias right into one’s lap and one 
“, .. sang and acted with great finesse.” sits up and listens. : 
Albert Goldberg, L. A. Times, Nov. 4, 1956 The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Jan. 15, 1957 
“. “et — ae — Daland, both “Alvary is a singing actor, and each song is the creation of a 
DON ALFONSO ee one om character. The beauty of his voice alone would make Brahms 
“COSI FAN TUTTE” Altred Frankenstein, S. F. Chronicle, a 
Sept. 20, 1956 a pleasure. 
Daily Palo Alto Times, Oct. 8, 1956 
“Alvary’s Daland was kindly and full of 
fine vocalism .. .” ” 5 : 
Margaret Harford, L. A. Mirror-News An impressive concert by Lorenzo Alvary eee demonstrated 
Oct. 27, 1956 a brilliancy of voice and a dramatic ability which have en- 
was hisppear- hanced his reputation as an artist of the first rank.” 
n Paris #ks to “A delightful characterization . . . looking Reno Evening Gazette, Oct. 19, 1956 
»markablg, his every inch the salty captain of a sail- 


cience amsual- > saga and bringing geniality and “A crowded house greeted the artist with enthusiastic ap- 
ir dictiof’ won Pemiieiads Gretna, t. £. teteie: plause. Truly this is one of the finest concerts we have had.” 
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Imirationg 
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Oct. 27, 1956 Nevada State Journal (Reno), Oct. 20, 1956 
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~YOR any music critic, a trip to 
the United States to study its 
musical life is an enlightening 
experience—a glimpse at an ad- 
vanced musical scene. For an 
Argentine critic, this is doubly pro- 
fitable, since Argentina—one of the 
most musical countries of South 
and Central America—can profit 
from guidance, in its musical life, 
from developing activities like those 
of its Northern friend. 

The United States is no longer 
the land only of the New York 
Stock Exchange, industrial poten- 
tial, the Empire State Building, and 
Hollywood. No one questions the 
country’s contributions to science, 
but in its artistic and cultural 
fields many people tend to under- 
estimate the importance of what 
is being done. Yet the United 
States, with a young musical move- 
ment, has reached an extraordinary 
level. 











Sponsored by State Department 


The special conditions under 
which I made my trip, sponsored 
by the Department of State, per- 
mitted me to observe widely. Un- 
fortunately, the season was already 
entering its spring recess, but this 
did not cut me off from a great 
deal of activity. 

One of the aspects I could study 
most closely was that of musical 
education. I was invited to attend 
the Biennial Convention of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in St. Louis, and through it I 
had insights into the nationwide 
scene. 

From what I saw, it would seem 
that the Music Educators National 
Conference has fulfilled, in a short 
50 years, its essential objective: to 
saturate all social classes with 
music, and to promote the partici- 
pation of people by initiating them 
in the art from childhood. The re- 
sults seem unique. I did not find, 
during my long tour of the coun- 
try, one elementary or high school 
where that success is not evident. 
And the delegations from schools 
and colleges throughout the coun- 
try that attended the St. Louis con- 
vention, with their bands and 
choirs, were also for me impressive 
proof of the development reached 
through musical education. 


First Stage Completed 


In my opinion, the first stage— 
which we might call “saturation” 
—has been accomplished, and 
plans must now move towards dif- 
ferent goals. It was questioned at 
St. Louis whether musical educa- 
tion in the United States develops 
good musical taste in the country’s 
youth at the same time that it de- 
velops their intensive participation. 
In hearing choirs, bands, and some 
youth orchestras, one feels that 
the building of taste in the higher 
forms of music has not been fully 
successful. This fact should con- 
cern the country next. 

One of my strongest impressions 
of the United States was the great 
contribution the people make to- 
wards building music. This impact 
is all the stronger when, as in my 
case, the traveler hails from a 
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Among educators visited by Enzo Valenti Ferro (right) during his survey 


of music in the United States was Howard Talley, of the University of Chi- 
cago and Chicago correspondent for Musical America 


Argentine Music Critic Finds 
American Music at High Level 


By Enzo VALENTI FERRO 


country like Argentina, where the 
important aspects of musical ac- 
tivity — opera, theatre, and sym- 
phonic orchestras—are operated by 
the State. What is more, Americans 
not only lend financial support to 
their musical movements, but they 
also contribute their personal work 
—playing, selling tickets, and even 
placing seats for concerts. I saw 
some work like missionaries, col- 
lecting funds, organizing all kinds 
of functions, and such. 


Independence of Amateurs 


The American musical amateur 
seems independent in his opinions. 
As a contributor to the economic 
life of orchestras, he imposes his 
own taste. Programs reflect the 
preferences of the public which 
supports them. Many times, looking 
through orchestra series during my 
tour, I recalled a few words by 
Eugene Ormandy which may well 
explain the problem in American 
taste. 

Mr. Ormandy said, “Here, in the 
United States, where our freedom 
is our most valued possession, those 
of us who take part in the field of 
music understand perfectly that 
freedom imposes duties on us. As 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, I am at liberty to have the 
orchestra perform whenever I 
wish. But although I may believe 
that it is best for the public to lis- 
ten to certain works, it is not dif- 
ficult to see that the opinion of the 
listeners may be different. Conse- 
quently, if I have enough freedom 
of action to include in the pro- 
grams certain works which are not 
popular, I may also discover that 
on those occasions I must perform 
in theatres with empty seats. For 
this reason, the best we can do, 
my public and I, is to make up pro- 
grams which interest the greater 
number of people, with due leni- 
ency for the introduction of new 
or daring music.” 

In truth, the American public 


impresses more by its magnificent 
contribution to the development of 
musical activity than by the quality 
of its musical performances. 

The convention at St. Louis, and 
the nearly continuous contact I 
maintained during most of my tour 
with universities, elementary and 
high schools, and with the special- 
ized institutes, among them the 
most important musical conserva- 
tories, provided a chance to hear 
many players, and amateur vocal 
and instrumental ensembles. The 
most interesting part, I found, was 
listening to the great symphony 
orchestras and certain native cham- 
ber ensembles whose reputations 
have justly extended beyond their 
country. (I recall the deep artistic 
feeling with which I first listened 
to the Budapest Quartet, the Juilli- 
ard Quartet, and the Curtis Quar- 
tet.) 

At Constitution Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., I heard the National 
Symphony under Howard Mitchell 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Eugene Ormandy. They are 
orchestras of very different value, 
the former an ensemble of medium 
quality, although very musical— 
characteristic of most of the or- 
chestras I heard. On the other 
hand, the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
a great ensemble, with strings of 
exceptional quality and _ first-class 
winds. The brass section did not 
seem on the same level. 

Later, during the summer, I lis- 
tened again to Mr. Ormandy’s or- 
chestra at the Robin Hood Dell 
concerts in Philadelphia. It was 
truly excellent, its sound—strong 
and yet warm—reminding me of 
the orchestra of the Roman Augus- 
teo. 

The San Francisco Orchestra, 
whose recordings I esteemed highly 
when it was conducted by Pierre 
Monteux, somewhat disillusioned 
me. It seemed of only mediocre 
quality and balance when I heard 
it under Enrique Jorda. 


I suspect that the Chicago Sym- 
phony is an excellent ensemble. I 
say “suspect” because I could not 
appraise it fully, only hearing it 
conducted by Harry T. Carlson in 
a strange program which placed 
together Mozart’s “Coronation” 
Mass and Puccini’s “Gloria” Mass, 
with the participation of the 
Swedish Choral Club of Chicago. 

When I arrived in New York, 
there were no traces of musical 
activity. The Metropolitan Opera 
House was closed. Carnegie Hall 
and Town Hall, the scenes of so 
many artistic events, were the set- 
tings for the least musical lectures 
I could imagine. However, be- 
tween “Kiss Me Kate” and “My 
Fair Lady”, and a concert of 
“space” music by John Cage and 
his followers, two big events took 
place. 


Summer Festivals 


The first consisted of the Mozart 
Festival at Stratford, Conn., with 
the participation of the Symphony 
of the Air and the New York City 
Ballet. The second was the opening 
of the Stadium Concerts, summer 
version of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. The Symphony 
of the Air, when it was the NBC 
Orchestra under the late Arturo 
Toscanini, visited Buenos Aires. It 
was moving to hear it again. It 
doubtlessly continues to be a for- 
midable orchestra, and I can un- 
derstand why it goes on enjoying 
the high credit it earned as “Tos- 
canini’s Orchestra”. 

Opinions on the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony were im- 
possible, as I heard it only at 
Lewisohn Stadium, under the 
worst possible acoustics and with 
extra sound effects provided by 
Idlewild Airport. 

I heard other orchestras in dif- 
ferent states, of various degrees of 
quality. I regret not having been 
able to listen to the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, which I know only 
through its recordings. But the 
high point of my trip came from 
hearing the Boston Symphony. 
Americans can hold no doubts that 
this is not only the first orchestra 
of their country, but also one of 
the first in the world, with a rich 
sound, a transparent beauty, and 
admirable fervor. It reflects the 
greatest credit on the tradition 
from which it came. 


Two Auditoriums 
Erected in Canada 


Calgary, Alberta—Two new audi- 
toriums, each costing approximately 
$5,000,000, have been erected in Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. Each contains a 
2,697-seat main theatre and facilities 
for closed-circuit televising of pres- 
entations to other parts of the build- 
ing. 


Cancel Opera 
In Labor Dispute 


Buenos Aires.—The management 
of the Colon Theatre has canceled 
this year’s opera season because of a 
labor controversy with the theatre’s 
98-member orchestra. 
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Villa-Lobos Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos conducting. Schola 
Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor; 
Girls Chorus from High School of 
Music and Art, Chester Coleman, 
director. Carnegie Hall, March 28: 


“Bachianas Brasileiras” 
No. 1 .... Villa-Lobos 


“Salammbo” Suite No. 2.. Schmitt 
“Choros” No. 6 ; .. Villa-Lobos 
“Abertura Concertante” Guarnieri 


(First New York performance) 
“Mandu-Carara”, Cantata 
Profana ... Villa-Lobos 
(First New York performance in 
orchestral version) 


On March 5, 1957, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos was 70 years old, and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony offered 
its congratulations in the gracious 
form of a special program prepared 





Heitor Villa-Lobos 


and conducted by the famous Brazil- 
ian composer. The orchestra played 
the long, unfamiliar program with un- 
flagging devotion, and both the con- 
ductor and the audience had a very 
good time. 

Although the program led us to 
expect that all three movements of 
the “Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 1 
would be played by eight cellos, ac- 
tually only the first two movements 
were performed — and by 12 cellos. 
Lengthy and repetitious, this score 
abounds in succulent melodies and it 
is very perceptively scored, so that it 
is interesting as a study in instru- 
mental coloring. 

Florent Schmitt composed his 
“Salammb6” music as the background 
for a silent motion picture based on 
Flaubert’s gorgeous novel made in 
1925. He published this Suite No, 2 
in 1928. Today, despite its adroit use 
of impressionistic orchestration and 
harmony, it seems inert, soggy, and 
pointless, at least without the film. 
Schmitt’s music has an unfortunate 
way of sounding like a feeble echo of 
things that other composers have done 
infinitely better. The performance was 
excellent. 

Although I would not defend the 
musical quality of Villa-Lobos’s 
“Chéros” No. 6 for one instant, I 
must confess that there are many pas- 
sages in this interminable, wildly im- 
provisational, heterogenous work that 
I find delightful. At times, one is in 
the jungle; then one finds oneself lis- 
tening to a dance band at some steam- 
boat landing, only to be whisked into 
the concert hall for a bit of “serious” 
musical development. But what a 
welter of fascinating sounds and un- 
inhibited fantasy! 

Camargo Guarnieri has written 


May, 1957 


some splendid music, but his “Over- 
ture Concertante” is a rather unchar- 
acteristic and labored work. Apart 
from its haunting slow section, it 
merely goes through efficient musical 
paces, with a rather mechanical re- 
turn to the opening material at the 
close. 

Hugh Ross conducted the choruses 
of the Schola Cantorum and High 
School of Music and Art in a per- 
formance of the cantata “Mandt- 
Carara” with two-piano and percus- 
sion accompaniment in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 23, 1948, but this was a local 
premiere for the full orchestral ver- 
sion. In 1948, the work seemed patchy 
and thin (despite all the hubbub), and 
even with the help of the full orches- 
tra its poverty of musical invention 
was clear. But the choruses sang lus- 
tily, the orchestra played with élan 
and Mr. Villa-Lobos conducted with 
tremendous drive. Throughout. the 
concert, the affection of the audience 
for him was unmistakably demon- 
strated. —R. S. 


Curzon Heard 
In Grieg Concerto 


Carnegie Hall, March 30. — This 
Saturday evening concert by the New 
York. Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ducted by Franco Autori, opened with 
a solid, but not stodgy, performance 
of Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn and closed with a colorful 
one of the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition”. 

Clifford Curzon, the evening’s solo- 
ist, played the Grieg Piano Concerto 
in commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the composer’s death (Sept. 
4, 1907). Unfortunately, the distin- 
guished English pianist, Mr. Autori, 
and Grieg were three minds working 
at variance with each other on this 
occasion. Grieg wrote what is per- 
haps the most beloved piano concerto 
in the repertory. Played simply, with 
brilliant virtuosity, it can be thrilling. 
Mannered, it can sound dowdy. Mr. 
Curzon and Mr. Autori were seldom 
in agreement on tempos. Mr. Autori’s 
plodding beat and the lethargic play- 
ing of the orchestra did not help mat- 
ters. The pianist, in solo passages, 
tried to pull up the tempos, but the 
conductor refused to budge. 

William Boyce’s Symphony No. 1, 
in B flat, the remaining number in 
the program, also suffered from slow- 
ness of pace. —R. K. 


Brailowsky and Philadelphians 
In Beethoven Program 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 
5. 


-- 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Overture, “Leonore’”’, No. 3; Piano Con- 
> ag No. 3, in C minor; Symphony 
No. 


Carnegie Hall was sold out well in 
advance of the final appearance of 
the season for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Eugene Ormandy. An 
evening of the most familiar Bee- 
thoven can be a rewarding experience 
when the participants are the Phila- 
delphians under Mr. Ormandy. The 
“Leonore” Overture had considerable 
sweep. Alexander Brailowsky, always 
a welcome soloist, gave a knowledge- 
able performance of the Third Con- 
certo. And the Seventh Symphony 


received a stunning performance. Its 
Finale was cause for high feeling. 
Little wonder there were whistles and 
cheers at the end. —W. L. 


Tebaldi Soloist 
At Pension Benefit 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Renata Tebaldi, soprano. Car- 
negie Hall, April 3: 

VERDI PROGRAM 
Overture to “La Battaglia di Legnano”; 

“Tacea la notte”, from “I! Trovatore”’; 

Overture to “La Forza del Destino”; 

“Pace, pace, mio Dio”, from “La 

Forza del Destino”; Overture to “I 

Vespri Siciliani”; Ballet Music from 


“Macbeth”; “Salce, salce”’, and “Ave 
Maria”, from “Otello”; Overture to 
“Giovanna d’Arco”; Overture to 
“Nabucco” 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Pension Fund must have netted 
a handsome sum from this gala con- 
cert, for which Miss Tebaldi and Mr. 
Mitropoulos donated their services. 
Both artists gave fully of themselves 
in a musical sense, and every per- 
formance of the evening was bursting 
with vitality. 

Most searching of the perform- 
ances were Miss Tebaldi’s poignant 
interpretations of the “Otello” ex- 
cerpts, in which Mr. Mitropoulos and 
the orchestra provided accompani- 
ments rich in subtle coloring and in- 


tensity. Verdi's tragic genius in this 
music summons forth the full powers 
of Miss Tebaldi as an actress and as 
a singer, and I cannot imagine a more 
gripping performance. 

Even if the overtures sounded a 
bit stereotyped and clattery before the 
evening was over, the orchestra played 
all of them with conviction, and the 
incidental wind and string solos were 
deftly done. —R. S. 


Maleuzynski Soloist 


As Paray Conducts 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Paul Paray conducting. Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 
4: 


“Euphorion”, Scene for 

Orchestra Heiden 
(First New York performance) 

Piano Concerto No. 2, 
in F minor 

“The Spider’s Feast” 

Prelude and “Love Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” 

“Ride of the Valkyries” 


Chopin 
Roussel 
Wagner 
Wagner 


There are good nights and other 
nights in music as in anything else, 
and for the musicians at this concert 
this seemed to be one of those “other” 
ones. Things had trouble in coming 
to life and succeeded only part of the 
time. 

Mr. Paray, returning to conduct 
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the Philharmonic after several earlier 
appearances here this season, gave 
the local premiere of Bernhard Hei- 
den’s “Euphorion”, composed on a 
fragment of the “Faust” story by 
Goethe. It was a tame and uninspired 
piece, overlong and lacking in fresh 
ideas or profile, though scored with 
professional competence. 

Mr. Malcuzynski seemed off form 
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this evening. His playing was for the 
most part clean and sure, his tone on 
the hard and brilliant side, but the 
playing badly needed rhythmic drive 
and vitality. The softer parts of the 
larghetto, however, had moments of 

poetry 

Po With the Roussel work Mr. Paray 
was in his element of French music 
and quite at home, bringing out the 
colors and atmosphere of the score 
with a sure hand. The Wagner works 
were read with fire and drama, the 
“Love Death” in particular swelling 
to sensuous climaxes. Only a sluggish- 
ness in tempos and a curious over- 
concern with details kept things from 
being more convincing. —D. M. E. 


Zino Francescatti Heard 
In Brahms Concerto 


Carnegie Hall, April 6. — Zino 
Francescatti, making his second ap- 
pearance of the season as soloist in a 
pair of concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, drew a ca- 
pacity audience for this Saturday eve- 
ning concert. For those who were 
hearing Mr. Francescatti play the 
Brahms Concerto for the first time, it 
must have been a revelation. Head, 
heart, dexterity, soaring lyricism and 
saltatory rhythms were combined in 
equitable proportions. The orchestra, 
under Paul Paray’s direction, no less 
than the soloist, distinguished itself 
in this glowing performance. 

The other items in the program— 
Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys”, 
Roussel’s “The Spider’s Feast”, and 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “Die Walkuere”, repeated 
from Thursday’s concert—were also 
rewardingly played. —R. K. 


Mannes College of Music 
Chorus and Orchestra 


Central Presbyterian Church, April 
11.—The third and final “Evening of 
Music” given by Central Presbyter- 
ian Church during the Lenten season 
featured the Mannes College of Music 
Chorus and Orchestra in a program 
of liturgical music. The concert came 
to a close with a stirring performance 
of Haydn’s “Nelson” Mass, in D 
minor, that was in every way worthy 
of this masterpiece. Under Carl Bam- 
berger’s dynamic leadership, the 
youthful members of the chorus and 
orchestra sang and played with mas- 
terly precision. The sublimity as well 
as the human warmth that Haydn 
poured into this score was fully com- 
municated. 

Worthy of note, too, was the fine 
solo singing of the contralto, Anna 
Julia Hoyt, and the baritone, Jerold 
Syne. A slight tremulousness in the 
voice of the soprano soloist, Dolores 
Scaramaglia, probably due to nervous- 
ness, prevented her from doing full 
justice to some of the more difficult 
coloratura passages, while Norman 
Warwick’s tenor voice sometimes had 
a cutting edge that did not blend well 
in the ensembles, but the spirit of 
the performance compensated for the 
vocal shortcomings of the soloists. 

Charles E. Wilson, assisted by the 
Mannes College Orchestra, with Mr. 
Bamberger conducting, played Han- 
del’s Organ Concerto No. 2, in B 
flat, with style and taste. 

The Mannes College Chorus, led 
by Noah Greenberg, sang the Greg- 
orian Mass (“Cum Jubilo”) for the 
Feast of the Blessed Virgin, and ex- 
cerpts from Masses by Dufay, Isaac, 
Phillipe de Monte and Thomas Tal- 
lis. The splendid acoustics of Central 
Presbyterian Church provided the 


ideal environment for this music to 
work its ageless spell on believer and 
non-believer alike. —R. K. 


@ 


Zino Francescatti 


Maria Tipo Soloist 

With Symphony of the Air 
Virtuosi of the Symphony of the 

Air, Charles Jaffe, guest conductor. 

Maria Tipo, pianist. Carnegie Hall. 

April 11: 

Four Movements from Serenade 


sf.  & eee Mozart 
Piano Concerto, C major, 

K. 467 .. Prey Gero ha ach eParetee Mozart 
“Siegfried Idyll” 

(Original Scoring) : . Wagner 
Octet for Strings ......... . Mendelssohn 


This somewhat scrambled program 
and concert came about because the 
Symphony of the Air changed its 
plans after Georg Solti made his New 
York debut with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Mr. Solti had been orig- 
inally scheduled to make his debut 
with the Symphony of the Air, and 
the orchestra apparently was unwill- 
ing to invite him anyway. It was too 
bad, for he is a gifted leader and 
would have made the season’s final 
appearance of the orchestra much 
more impressive. 

Charles Jaffe, conductor of the 
Long Island Symphony, made his 
New York debut at this concert, and 
could scarcely be blamed for making 
a poor showing with this program 
and with an obvious lack of proper 
rehearsal. Frequently, I had the im- 
pression that the musicians were 
reading through their parts, especially 
in the gluey performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Octet by all the strings. 

Maria Tipo, young Italian pianist, 
had been heard in recital here but 
made her debut with orchestra in the 
Mozart concerto. She played with 
technical fluency and youthful zest. 
but she skimmed over the surface of 
the music, which is one of Mozart’s 
noblest, most lyrical, and mature 
works. Mr. Jaffe and the orchestra 
provided a careful accompaniment. 

Although programmed as Virtuosi 
of the Symphony of the Air, the mu- 
sicians scarcely lived up to that title 
in their performance of Wagner’s 
“Siegfried Idyll” in the original scor- 
ing. It was dull, out of balance, and 
anything but idyllic. —R. S. 


Hawthorne Conducts 
Jones Symphony 


National Orchestral Association, 
Joseph Hawthorne conducting, Car- 
negie Hall, April 23: 

Symphony No. 34 in C major, K. 338 
a pete .....Mozart 
“Statements” .Aaron Copland 
Little Symphony Charles Jones 
(First New York performance) 


‘Nobilissima Visione” ...... Hindemith 
“Autumn”, from the ballet, 
“The Seasons” ....... . .Glazunoft 


Joseph Hawthorne, conductor of 
the Toledo Orchestra, was the fourth 
and final guest conductor for the 





1956-57 season of the National Or- 
chestral Association. Mr. Hawthorne 
possesses a clear and distinct beat, 
and surmounted the rhythmical prob- 
lems of the music easily. He is a 
proficient conductor, and the orches- 
tra was responsive to his demands. 
With more rehearsals, Mr. Hawthorne 
might have been able to achieve 
more, musically, from the ensemble. 
He kept the orchestra in complete 
control, though sometimes at the ex- 
pense of ease and musical sensitivity. 
The performance of the Mozart 
symphony was heavy and rough. The 
slow movement lacked grace and 
charm and moved at too fast a pace. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s beat was firm but 
inflexible, which led to a lack of 
breadth in his phrasing. This was also 
apparent in Hindemith’s “Nobilissima 
Visione” and Copland’s “Statements”. 
Mr. Copland has written far better 
music than these statements for or- 
chestra, and though the “Jingo” is 
skillful and playful, in other works 
he has displayed a finer and more 
sophisticated musical sense of humor. 
The Little Symphony by Charles 
Jones, given its New York premiere, 
was commissioned by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company in 1953, with 
a stipulation that it should not last 
more than four minutes. The work 
complies with this restriction, and re- 
veals the composer to be quite capa- 
ble, craft-wise, to the challenge of 
the task. The piece, which attempts 
more thar just the accomplishment of 
a technical feat, has a musicality 
about it, but impresses with little 
else. 
Both Mr. Copland and Mr. Jones 
were present and acknowledged ap- 
plause from the audience. —P. C. I. 


Kentner Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, Louis 
Kentner, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 
£9: 


“Holiday Overture” . Eliot Carter 
Symphony No. 8 ........... Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 2 ........ Brahms 


Although a recital program is a 
far better measure of an artist's 
stature and interpretative range than 
an appearance with orchestra, those 
of us who saluted Louis Kentner as 
one of the leading pianists of our 
time at his New York debut last No- 
vember in Town Hall were delighted 
to see our enthusiasm further con- 
firmed by his poetic and masterly 
performance of the Brahms Concerto 
in B flat major with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

Technically one of the most diffi- 
cult of all concertos, the Brahms 
work also demands _ extraordinary 
imagination and adaptability from the 
pianist. One moment he is thundering 
like an avalanche, and a few bars 
later he is weaving the — trans- 
parent melodies in a mood of warm 
and intimate _ reflectiveness. Both 
in its Tchaikovskian and in_ its 
Schumannesque aspects, the work had 
an ideal interpreter in Mr. Kentner. 
I have never heard the first two move- 
ments more freely and heroically pro- 
claimed or the slow movement more 
exquisitely spun out; and the finale 
was a miracle of deftness. At the 
Thursday evening concert, Mr. Kent- 
ner and Mr. Mitropoulos did not see 
exactly eye-to-eye in matters of tempo, 
dynamics, and phrasing, but at the 
Sunday matinee everything went much 
better. 

During the slow movement, the 
entire audience preserved that breath- 
less silence which is the invariable 
proof that a great artist is weaving 
his spell successfully, and at the close 
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it gave the performers a_ heartfelt 
ovation. 

Elliot Carter’s “Holiday Overture”, 
composed in 1944, deserves more fre- 
quent performances by our orchestras. 
It is a first-rate piece in its vigorous 
development, bold and functional har- 
monic treatment, and exuberant spirit. 
Carter knows how to state ideas and 
then hammer them out into interest- 
ing shapes without ever losing the 
spontaneity of his writing. Nor should 
one fail to praise Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
compelling interpretation. —R. S. 


Margaret Hillis 
Conducts St. John Passion 


Town Hali, April 26.— Margaret 
Hillis and her American Concert 
Choir and Orchestra closed their sea- 
son of Town Hall concerts with a 
performance of Bach’s “St. John Pas- 
sion”. It was to Miss Hillis’ credit 
that she once again brought to our 
attention this poignantly beautiful 
work, which is overshadowed by the 
more grandly conceived, more often 
performed “St. Matthew Passion”. 
Yet the “St. John Passion” is a mas- 
terpiece in its own right, in its swift, 
concise narration, in the arias and 
choruses where Bach meditates on 
some emotional high point of the 
story, and in the richly harmonized 
chorales that punctuate the drama. 

Miss Hillis’ direction of the per- 
formance was selfless and unassum- 
ing, dedicated to a straightforward 
presentation of the work. She used a 
small choir and a small instrumental 
group, which included two  viole 
d’amore, a viola da gamba, a harpsi- 
chord (played by Albert Fuller), and 
a lute (played by Suzanne Bloch). 
From these able performers, Miss 
Hillis extracted an ensemble tone that 
was not always clear in texture or 
exactly balanced. However, the acous- 
tics in Town Hall for a mixed vocal- 
instrumental group are tricky, and it 
was a very warm, humid night. 

Much of the evening’s satisfaction 
came from the contributions of the 
vocal soloists. Although her voice 
has sounded purer at other times, 
Adele Addison provided some of the 
evening’s most delectable moments 
with her delicately colored phrasing 
of the sopranos arias. Florence Kop- 
leff was a smooth-voiced contralto 
soloist; Richard Robinson and Don- 
ald Gramm handled their respective 
tenor and baritone arias with dignity 
and style. Blake Stern, in negotiating 
the difficult recitatives of the Evan- 
gelist, enunciated clearly and with 
dramatic appropriateness, but in a 
voice that lacked body and line. Ken- 
neth Smith, as Jesus, sang with ad- 
mirable steadiness and sturdy tone. 
Other parts were adequately sung by 
members of the choir. 

If this performance had its flaws, 
it mattered little, for the rewards 
were to be found in the wonderful 
score, which was able to catch up 
the listener in its own — 


Camilla Wicks 
Introduces Egge Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Franco Autori conducting. Camilla 
Wicks, violinist. Carnegie Hall, April 
27: 


ER ERE Pe Lae OPP Sammartini 
Violin Concerto, Op. 26....Klaus Egge 
(First United States Performance) 
Symphony No. 2 Br 

The 52-year-old Norwegian com- 
poser Klaus Egge has written a Violin 
Concerto which is more impressive as 
a vehicle than for its musical content. 
The concerto is characterized by an 
aimlessly wandering chromaticism 
stemming basically from the conserva- 
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tive late Romantic tradition. Occa- 
sionally one is attracted by pleasant 
melody, a charmingly transparent bit 
of atmosphere, or an interesting con- 
trapuntal passage. But skilfully writ- 
ten though it is, one is only too aware 
of the absence or, at best, the grave 
dilution of compelling impulse and a 
clear focus. Miss Wicks, of Norweg- 
ian forebears herself, was an ideal 
interpreter with her sweet tone and 
accurate, graceful technique. 

Mr. Autori’s hand was sure with 
the infrequently heard Sammartini 
symphony. He brought out the dy- 
namic contrasts in the quick move- 
ments, and the Andantino was grace- 
ful and restrained. The Brahms Sym- 
phony received a plastic performance. 
Due attention was paid to the force- 
ful and lyrical elements. —D. B 


Music for Moderns 
Begins Series 


Music for Moderns Chamber Or- 
chestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting. Anahid Ajemian, violinist. 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra. 
Town Hall, April 28. 

Concerto for Violin and Wind Or- 
chestra, Op. 12 Kurt Weill 
“Such Sweet Thunder” 
Degiie bara wean ....Duke Ellington 
(First performance) 

The first of a series of four con- 
certs, entitled Music for Moderns, 
presented Dimitri Mitropoulos, Ana- 
hid Ajemian, and Duke Ellington and 
his orchestra in a program called 
“Twelve-Tone to Ellingtonia”. Despite 
the title, the program neither drew 
any relationship between the 12-tone 
school and Mr. Ellington’s music, nor 
combined the talents of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and Mr. Ellington. 

The program was divided into two 
sections. The first was devoted to a 
performance of Kurt Weill’s Con- 
certo for Violin, with Miss Ajemian 
as solosit and the Music for Moderns 
Chamber Orchestra (including mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony), under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos; the second to the world 
premiere of the Duke Ellington-Billy 
Strayhorn suite “Such Sweet Thun- 
der”, written at the request of the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival of 
Stratford, Ont., and performed by Mr. 
Ellington’s orchestra under his direc- 
tion. 

The Weill concerto, written in 
1924, in the 12-tone system, was per- 
formed at an invitation concert at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
March 1955, by Miss Ajemian, with 
Izler Solomon conducting. It is a clear 
and imaginative work and holds one’s 
interest throughout. The performance 
was excellent. Miss Ajemian played 
with skill and understanding; and Mr. 
Mitropoulos combined soloist and or- 
chestra into a perfect ensemble, re- 
vealing, with utmost clarity and imagi- 
nation, the design and structure of the 
piece. 

“Such Sweet Thunder” according 
to the program notes, is a suite based 
on various characters in Shakespeare’s 
works, seen in miniature and some- 
times in caricature. Its relation to 
Shakespeare is far-fetched, and the 
caricatures are neither evocative nor 
imaginative. 

Mr. Ellington, who introduced each 
number, is a superb showman and 
entertainer, as well as an excellent 
musician, and it was his personality 
and remarks that brought the interest 
and humor to the program, not the 
music. The orchestra, in spite of the 
fact that the work was not completed 
until the day of the concert, played 
well. However, this was to be ex- 
pected, since the dance bands of our 
country are known for their accuracy 
and precision. The individual soloists 


played with skill, and Johnny Hodges, 
in particular, performed his saxophone 
solo with artistry. 

_ The suite is divided into 12 sec- 
tions, 11 of which were performed. 
For the final piece Mr. Ellington 
substituted a work the orchestra re- 
cently recorded. This was little dif- 
ferent from the suite, which was 
actually only a series of dance num- 
bers, of a kind which Mr. Ellington, 
Mr. Strayhorn, and others have done 
with more originality and imagination 
on other occasions. —P. C. I 


Dance Festival 
Lists Artists 


Lee, Mass.—The Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival will open its 25th an- 
niversary season on July 1. Artists 
already signed for the nine-week ser- 
ies in the ballet field include Maria 
Tallchief and André Eglevsky, eight 
soloists from the Royal Danish Bal- 
let, and the National Ballet of Canada. 

In the modern dance field will be 
Barton Mumaw, the Mary Anthony 
Dance Theatre, and Myra Kinch and 
Company, with Ted Shawn, founder 
and director of the festival, as guest 
artist. In the ethnic division will be 
Tom Two Arrows, American Indian 
dancer; Bruce McClure, of the Celtic 
Ballet of Scotland; Jean Leon Destine 
and his Haitian company, Antonia 
Morales from Spain, and Antonio 
Fernandez from Peru. Iva Kitchell, 
dance satirist, and Ruth St. Denis, 
will also appear. 


Chautauqua Lists 
Six Operas 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—The 29th sea- 
son of the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation will open at Norton Memorial 
Hall on July 12 with a performance 
of Sigmund Romberg’s “The Student 
Prince”. Under the direction of Al- 
fredo Valenti, six operas, each in two 
performances, will be given during 
the summer. They will be sung in 
English, as has been the custom at 
the Chautauqua Institution since 1929. 

Edward Murphy, of St. Louis, and 
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Sth ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
TO EUROPE, 1957 
Departures June 14 and July 9 


Festivals include Vienna, Holland, Glyndebourne, Prades, Rome, 
Verona, Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth, Lucerne, Edinburgh. 
53 and 78 days, from .......cccccccccccee es 091,065.00 


Henry Janiec, director of the Char- 
lotte Opera Company, will conduct 
the Chautauqua Opera Orchestra, 
made up of members of the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony. 

Engaged for principal roles are 
Rosa Savoia, Pat Bybell, Mary Judd, 
Marjorie Gordon, and Blanche Git- 
low, sopranos; Mignon Dunn and 
Lilian Marchetto, contraltos; James 
Cosenza and Grant Williams, tenors; 
Clifford Harvuot, Hugh Thompson, 
John McCrae, Gil Gallagher, and 
Val Patacchi, baritones and basses. 

Besides “The Student Prince”, the 


1957 repertoire includes “La Travi- 
ata”, “Carmen”, “Le Bohéme”, “Lucia 
di Lammermoor”, and “The Tales of 


Hoffmann”. 

Chautauqua’s music season will 
open with a recital by Marian Ander- 
son on July 1 and close with a per- 
formance by Jerome Hines and his 
company of 50 in “I Am the Way”, a 
religious opera that he has composed. 


Guggenheim Concerts 
To Open on June 19 


The 1957 series of the Guggenheim 
Memorial Concerts will open on the 
Mall in Central Park, on June 19. 
The 50 concerts will take place each 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening in Central Park, and 
each Thursday and Saturday in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, until Aug. 16. 
There will be no concerts on Tues- 
days and no concert on July 31. The 
concerts will be performed by the 
Goldman Band, under its regular con- 
ductor, Richard Franko Goldman, 
who succeeded his father last year. 


AGMA To Observe 
20th Anniversary 


A three-day conference in June 
will mark the 20th anniversary of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists. 
The conference will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York on 
June 10, 11 and 12, and will include 
a meeting of union delegates from all 
parts of the country. 





PRADES FESTIVAL 
Prades, France, July |5th to August |, 1957. 
Tickets and accommodations available now. 





Tickets and Accommodations for all European Festivals. 





119 West 57th Street 


For information and reservations, please apply to:— 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


“THE ARTIST'S AGENT" 
Telephone: Plaza 7-5985 


New York 19, New York 
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Choral Masterworks 


By Pachelbel and Others 


Equally important from the long- 
range point of view are the services 
of music publishers in issuing the best 
of contemporary music and in restor- 
ing to circulation and general avail- 
ability neglected masterpieces. Choir 
directors and music-lovers generally 
will be grateful to the Concordia Pub- 
lishing House of St. Louis for its 
editions of Pachelbel’s Easter Can- 
tata, “Christ lag in Todesbanden”; 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach’s “Heil- 
ig”; and Heinrich Schuetz’s _ Passion 
According to Saint Matthew”. 

Hans Eggebrecht, who edited the 
Pachelbel work for the Birenreiter- 
Verlag of Basel (issued here by Con- 
cordia), describes the Pachelbel-ren- 
aissance that has occurred during the 
past few decades, since the publica- 
tion of Vol. VI of the “Denkmiler 
der Tonkunst in Bayern”. This Easter 
cantata calls for mixed chorus, so- 
prano, alto, tenor, and bass soloists, 
two violins, three violas, bassoon, and 
a keyboard instrument for the con- 
tinuo. Mr. Eggebrecht gives sound 
practical suggestions for performance. 
German and English texts are pro- 
vided. 

The C.P.E. Bach “Heilig” (“Holy 
Is God”) is characterized by Karl 
Geiringer, who prepared it for publi- 
cation, as not only one of the com- 
poser’s finest works but as one of the 
most significant pieces of Protestant 
church music of the later 18th cen- 
tury. In its own day the work was 
popular, and we learn from a letter 
of Bach that it sold “like hotcakes”. 
It is written for two four- -part chor- 
uses. For reasons explained in his 
preface, Mr. Geiringer assigns one of 
these choral blocks to a solo quartet. 
Bach used an orchestra for the ac- 
companiment, but this edition has a 
reduction for organ. Mr. Geiringer 
has restored the “Ariette” at the be- 
ginning to its original form and in- 
cluded some measures he has modi- 
fied for practical reasons in their 
original form in an appendix. Both 
the original German text and an Eng- 
lish translation by Henry S. Drinker 
are included. 

Schuetz’s “The Passion According 
to Saint Matthew” is a work of start- 
lingly simple beauty and piercing elo- 
quence. In his edition, Richard T. 
Gore has used the incomparable King 
James version of the Bible wherever 
possible, supplementing with transla- 
tions by Henry S. Drinker in some 
choral passages. —— JR 


Don Malin Given 
Mills Music Post 


Don Malin has been appointed 
educational director of Mills Music, 
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Inc., and will also serve as editorial 
advisor to the B. Wood Music 
Company, Inc., of Boston, a Mills 
Music subsidiary. Mr. Malin, with 
over 25 years of intensive work in 
the field of educational music, has 
served as president of the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Music 
Industries Council. 


Merle Montgomery 
Wins Citation 


Merle Montgomery, assistant man- 
ager of the music department of Ox- 
ford University Press, Inc., was the 
only musician to receive a citation 
when Soroptimist International of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., presented its 
annual awards to outstanding women, 
on May 3. A former Oklahoman, 
Mrs. Montgomery is best known for 
her work in music education, having 
a over 30 works published in this 
eld 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


Lotti, Antonio: “He Was Crucified”, 
arr. by Frank Pooler (SSAATTBB, 
a cappella). (Augsburg). 

Lovelace, Austin C.: “Dismiss Me Not 
Thy Service, Lord” (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (H. W. Gray). “Lo, God Is 
Here” (SATB, a cappella). (Augs- 
burg). 

Maltzeff, Alexis: “This Day is the 
Day Which the Lord Hath Made” 
(SATB, a cappella) (Presser). 

Matthison-Hansen, Hans: “The Hour 
of Prayer”, arr. by Ronald A. Nel- 
son (SAB, a cappella). (Augsburg). 

Moe, Daniel: “God Be Merciful” 
(SATB, organ). (Augsburg). 

Moschetti, Giuseppe: “Christ, the 
Lord, Is Risen Again” (SATB, or- 
gan). (Presser). 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: “Sanc- 
tus”, ed. & arr. by Walter Ehret 
(SATB, piano or organ). (Boosey & 
Hawkes). 

Nickson, Noel: “Save us, O Christ” 
(SATB, a cappella). (Novello/H. W. 
Gray). 

Peeters, Flor: “Prayer on Christmas 
Eve” (SATB, a cappella). (Augs- 
burg). 

Raffman, Relly: “The Friendly 
Beasts” (12th-century carol) (SATB, 
a cappella). (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Sateren, Leland B.: “Jesus, in Thy 
Dying Woes” (Swedish melody) 
(SATB, a cappella). (Augsburg). 
“O Hidden Savior” (Gregorian 
chant) (SATB, optional bass solo, 
a cappella). “Turn Not Thy Face” 
(SATB, solo voice, accompaniment 
ad lib.). (Augsburg). 

Schein, Johann H.: “To Realms of 
Glory”, arr. by Ronald A. Nelson 
(SAB, a cappella). (Augsburg). 

Schull, Harold T.: “Judge eternal, 
throned in splendor” (Unison, or- 
gan). (Novello/H. W. Gray). 

Sowerby, Leo: “I Call with My Whole 
Heart” (SATB, accompaniment, ad 
Ib.) (H. W. Gray). 

Tcherepnine, N.: “Tranquil Light”, 
arr. & ed. by Leo M. Tellep (SATB, 
a cappella). (Boosey & Hawkes). 


Boosey and Hawkes 
Lists Moravian Music 


Boosey and Hawkes will publish 
selected works for the Moramus Edi- 
tion of the Moravian Music Founda- 
tion. The edition will contain a num- 
ber of pieces that comprise an im- 
portant segment of early American 
music written in the Moravian col- 





onies of Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. 

The Moramus Edition is the trade 
name for definitive editions of early 
American Moravian music prepared 
under the editorial supervision and 
auspices of the Moravian Music 
Foundation, chartered by the Mora- 
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Chamber Music 


April 2) 


program, March 28) 


Group of NYC, —_ 9) 
Meyerowitz, Jan: ‘Ss 
Concert, April 5) 


Settlement, April 17) 


Violin and Viola Music 


April 9) 
Clarinet Music 
Piano Music 


April 30) 
Feldman, Morton: ‘“‘Extensions No. 


April 22) 


Reti, Rudolph: 


Concert, April 30) 


Songs and Other Vocal Music 


Beeson, Jack: “Indiana Homecoming” 
Binder, A. W.: Musical Narrative, 
Free Synagogue Choir, April 19) 


April 29) 


Floyd, Carlisle: ““The Dirge”, from ‘ 


orte, Carl: 
(Composers Forum, March 30) 


Orbon, Julian: 


orem, Ned: 


and Chorus, March 29) 
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Dance Scores 


Boutnikoff, Ivan: “Sombreros’” (Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, April 26) 


First Performances in New York 


Ellington, Duke: “ Such Sweet Thunder” (Music for Moderns, April 28) s 
Guarnieri, Camargo: “Abertura Concertante’ (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


Haack, Bruce: ““Windsong” (Orpheum Symphony, April 4) 
Heiden, Bernhard: “Euphorion”, Scene for Orchestra (New York Philhar- 


Jones, Charles:*‘ Little Symphony” (National Orchestral Association, April 2 
<alomiris, Manolis: Prelude to “L’Anneau de la Mére” (Orpheum Ba ov Heads 


Leide, Enrico: “Elegie” and Scherzo, from Suite Baroque for Strings (Ameri- 


Lincoln, Robert D.: Arioso (Violin Teachers Guild, April 7) 
“Salammbo” Suite No. 2 (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


“March Onward Israel” (American Mandolin Orchestra, April 27) 


Babits, Linda: “Western Star”, for piano and orchestra (American Mandolin 


Egge, Klaus: Violin Concerto (New York Philharmonic- Symphony, April 27) 
Nezeritis, Andreas: Violin Concerto in B minor (Orpheum Symphony, April 


Blacher, Boris: Divertimiento for four woodwinds (New Music Concert, 
Dallapiccola, Luigi: Ciaconna, Intermezzo and Adagio (Dallapiccola-Sessions 


Ives, Charles: Quartet No. 1 (Kohon String Quartet, April 24) 
Lybbert, Donaid: Instruction and Toccata for brass and piano (Composers 


hort Suite for nine brass instruments (Symphonic Band 


Overton, H: at. Trio for violin, viola, and cello (Music in Our Time, April 7) 
Schnabel, Artur: String Quartet No. 3 (Schnabel Memorial Concert, April 16) 
Valen, Fartein: Serenade for Woodwind Quintet (Third Street Music School 


Zelenka, Johann D.: Trio Sonata No, 
Street Music School Settlement, April 17) 


Balogh, Erno: “Caprice” (Robert Gerle, March 30) 
Freistadt, Meyer: Sonata for violin and piano (Composers Group of NYC, 


Persichetti, Vincent: Sonata for solo violin (Jaro. Megasiuk, April 7) : 
Weisgarber, Elliot: Sonata for vlola and piano (Composers Forum, March 30) 


Lourié, Arthur: “The Mime” (New Music Concert, April 2) | 
Seletsky, Harold: Fantasy for Clarinet (Harold Seletsky, April 20) 


Brown, Earle: ‘“‘Four Systems for four pianos’’; ‘ 
(C ontemporary American Music Concert, April 30) ; ; 
Cage. John: “Winter Music’ (Contemporary American Music Concert, 


pianos (Contemporary American Music Concert, April 30) 
Hambraeus, Bengt: “‘Cercles’” (David 
Korte, Carl: Piano Sonata (Composers Forum, March 30) _ 

Lang, Walter: Sonz ata for piano (New Music Concert, April 2) 

Messiaen, Olivier: = * anteyodjaya”’ (William Kroeger, April 2) : 

Nilsson, Bo: “Schlagfiguren”; “‘Bewegungen” (David Tudor, April 22) 
Pousseur, Henri: Variations I; Impromtu et Variations IL (David Tuder, 


Tudor, April 22) 


“The Magic Gate” (New Music Concert, April 2) 

Soler: Ten Sonatas; Fandango (Frederick Marvin, March 29) 
Stockhausen, Karlheinz: Nr. 4, Klavierstueck XI (David Tudor, April 22) 
Weisgarber, Elliot: Piano Sonata No. ! ; 
Wol Christian: Sonata for three pianos (Contemporary American Music 


3 (Composers Forum, March 30) 


(Everett Anderson, April 29) : 
“Passover to Freedom” (Stephen Wise 


Bloch, Ernest: Sleepwalking scene from 
Edmunds, John (arr.): “The Sea”; 


‘Slow Dusk” (Ethel a March 31) 
Gansz, ee: “Reflections” (Centenary Singers, April 2 

Guerrini, Guido: “Canti della Mia Prigionia’’ (Mary M im I April 21) 

¢ “Dedication, Dylan Thomas”, for baritone and string quartet 


Luening, Otto, “‘Love’s Secret” (Everett Anderson, April 29) 

Moore, Douglas: “Brown Penny” (Everett Anderson, April 29) : 

“Hymn to the Crock’s Crow’, for mezzo-soprano and eight 
instruments (New Music Concert, April 2) 

Rappoport, Eda: Songs (Composers Group of NYC, April 9) 

“E arly in the Morning” (Ethel Colt, March 31) 

Scarlatti: C antata, “Clovi Fedele” (Judith Liegner, March 28) 

Schmitt, Florent: ““Psalm VIII” (Three Choir Festival, April 5) 

Schuman, William: “Four Rounds on Famous Words” (Juilliard Orchestra 


Stanlislaw, Cecile: ““Prohphecy” (St. Cecilia Club, April 9) 


Villa-Lobos, Heitor: ‘‘Mandu-Carara” Cantata Profana (New York Philhar- 


Levy, Marvin: “‘Sotoba Komachi” (Music in Our Time, April 7) 
Offenbach: “66” (After Dinner Opera Conipany, April 1) 
Prokofieff: “‘The Gambler” (Community Stages, April 4) 


HNAUUELU LULL 


vian Church in America in 1956 to 
advance the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of early American Moravian 
music, and use of the name is re- 
served for publication of music of 
outstanding merit drawn from the 
musical heritage of the Moravian 
Church in America. 





1, for two oboes and piano (Third 


‘25 pages for four piatios” 


for three pianos; Piece for four 


“Macbeth” (Ethel Colt, March 31) 
“Lilliburlero” (Everett Anderson, 
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Benjamin Britten has been elected 
an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Academy and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 


Virgil Thomson has been installed 
as a National Patron of Delta Omicron 
National Music Fraternity. 


Carlisle Floyd’s opera “Susannah”, 
winner of the New York Music Crit- 
ics Circle Award, has been published 
this month by Boosey and Hawkes. 


William Schuman’s “New England 
Triptych” has since its premiere by 
the University of Miami Symphony 
under Andre Kostelanetz (who com- 
missioned the work) on Oct. 28, 1956, 
been performed 20 times by leading 
orchestras during the 1956-57 season. 
Among them are the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the orchestras 
of Houston, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Hartford, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Baltimore, and 
Minneapolis. It was also scheduled for 
performance in April by the Vienna 
Symphony. 


Lukas Foss’s cantata “Song of An- 
guish” will be performed this summer 
in Berlin by the Berlin Radio Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Thomas 
Baldner, and baritone soloist Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. 


Paul Creston’s Second Symphony 
will have its German premiere this 
July at the Sudwestfunk in Baden- 
Baden, under the direction of Thomas 
Baldner. 


Burrill Phillips was guest composer 
at the Eighth Annuai Regional Com- 
posers’ Forum of the University of 
Alabama, April 26-28. His Triple 
Concerto for Clarinet, Viola, and 
Piano was scheduled to be performed. 


Friends of the late Marion Bauer 
are making their memorial concert to 
the composer an annual event. Their 
second such concert was held on May 
10 at the New York University School 
of Education auditorium. 


Niels Viggo Bentzon, Vincent Per- 
sichetti, and Frederick Fennell were 
the guests at the sixth annual South- 
western Symposium of Contemporary 
American Music, held March 27-31 
at the University of Texas. During 
the proceedings, works by William 
Rice, Theron Kirk, Paul Holmes, Paul 
A. Pisk, William Mayer, Forrest 
Goodenough, Clifton Williams, Kent 
Kennan, and Samuel Adler were 
played by the Concert Orchestra of 
San Antonio, under Victor Ales- 
sandro. 


Wayne R. Bohrnstedt, Ernest Ka- 
nitz, William Grant Still, William 
Schmidt, Frank Campo, Robert D. 
Oudal, and George Green had or- 
chestral works performed at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands on March 30. 


“Fiesta”, a new ballet by Morton 
Gould, choreographed by Enrique 
Martinez, had its premiere by the 
Marquis de Cuevas Company in 
Cannes, France, on March 17. 


Mark Blitzstein’s “This is the Gar- 
den” will have its premiere on May 5 
at the concert of the Interracial Fel- 
lowship Chorus in Carnegie Hall 
under Harold Aks. 


Dai-Keong Lee’s Violin Concerto 
will have its premiere performance in 
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September at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., with Joan 
Field as soloist and Richard Bales 
conducting. 


Peggy Glanville-Hicks is currently 
working on an opera based on Robert 
Graves’s novel “Homer’s Daughter”, 
for which he is writing the libretto. 


Darius Milhaud’s “Aspen Serenade”, 
written in appreciation of the Aspen 
Music Festival, of which he has been 
a part for the past five summers, will 
have its premiere on Aug. 18 at the 
festival. 


Fourteen Composers 
Win Guggenheim Grants 


Fourteen composers have been 
named John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Fellows for 1957: Domi- 
nick Argento, Eastman School of 
Music; Jacob Druckman, Peter Men- 
nin, Robert Starer, and Stanley An- 
drew Wolfe, Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic; Edmund Thomas Haines, Sarah 
Lawrence College; Gregory Tucker. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; David Van Vactor, University of 
Tennessee and conductor of the Knox- 
ville Symphony; Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks, Mark Bucci, and Attilio Jo- 
seph Macero, New York City; Wen- 
Chung Chou, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Earl 
George, Rochester, N. Y.; and Ned 
Rorem, Philadelphia. 

Others in the field of music granted 
fellowships were Yury Arbatsky, New 
York City, historical studies of music 
and musical instruments, from pre- 
Hellenic times to the fall of Constan- 
tinople; Karl J. Geiringer, Boston 
University, studies of Haydn’s early 
musical style; Hans Nathan, Michigan 
State University, a study of the instru- 
mental ensemble music of early 17th- 
century Italy; Walter Howard Rubsa- 
men, University of California in Los 
Angeles, studies of 15th-century Ital- 
ian vocal music; Leo Schrade, Yale 
University, studies of the polyphonic 
music of the 14th century; Renata von 
Scheliha, New Haven, studies of the 
musical and poetical contests of the 
Greeks; Eric Werner, Hebrew Union 
College, studies of the concepts of 
liturgy, and their influence upon 
church music. 


Julia Smith Heard 
In Copland Program 


Town Hall, March 10, 5:30.—Julia 
Smith did yeoman service for Aaron 
Copland’s piano music by presenting 
for the first time in New York in a 
single lecture-recital the composer’s 
complete works in that genre. 

As the author of the recently pub- 
lished book, “Aaron Copland, His 
Work and Contribution to American 
Music”, Miss Smith, who is a com- 
poser in her own right, is a recog- 
nized authority on Copland’s music, 
and her brief remarks on the com- 
poser’s style and its evolution over 
the years were illuminating and to 
the point. 

Miss Smith grouped the works in 
the program, more or less chronolog- 
ically, into four phases: the “French 
Style”, consisting of the early works; 
the “Abstract”, illustrated by the 
Piano Variations (1930); the Four 
Blues, relaxed, easier pieces in the 
jazz idiom; and the Piano Sonata, an 
example of the “abstract” work. 
While Copland’s music in _ other 
media has been more successful in 
winning public approval, the piano 





In Tokyo recently Richard Korn (third from left) in his capacity as 
president of the Society for the Publication of American Music gave 
SPAM’s recent publication of Jacobi’s String Quartet on Indian Themes 
to the ABC String Quartet of the Asahi Broadcasting Company for a 
radio premiere in Japan. From the left are Yoshio Unno, second violinist: 
Harold Cruthirds, cellist; Mr. Korn; Wolfgang Stavonhagen, first violinist; 


and William Carboni, violist. 


works have been unduly neglected. 
The Piano Variations, for example, is 
a fine piece of atonal music based on a 
four-note theme which is ingeniously 
worked out in the 12-tone system 
with expressive intent. 

If, in her playing of these works, 
Miss Smith was sometimes more edu- 
cational than inspiring, her under- 
standing and sympathy for the music 
of Aaron Copland were always in 
evidence, and she was mistress alike 
of the technical as well as the inter- 
pretative problems involved. —R. K. 


Horn Cius oF Los ANGELES. For an 
unpublished French horn quartet. 
Open to American composers only. 
Awards: first prize of $250 or pub- 
lication; second prize of $100 
Deadline: Dec. 31, 1957. Address: 
Wendell Hoss, Chairman, P. O. Box 
1069, Glendale, Calif. 

ORGAN COMPOSITION CONTEST. Aus- 
pices: American Guild of Organ- 
ists. For an organ composition of 
practical length and usefulness, as 
works in larger forms will not be 
considered. Award: $200 and pub- 
lication by H. W. Gray on a roy- 
alty basis. Deadline: Jan. 1, 1958. 
Address: AGO, 630 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 20, N. Y. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
AMERICAN Music Awarpb. For 
chamber-music works in the larger 
forms. Open to American citizens. 
Award: publication. Deadline: Oct. 
15, 1957. Address: Richard Korn, 
President of SPAM, 898 Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

STUDENT COMPETITION.  Auspices: 
New Friends of Chamber Music of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Open to 
graduate and undergraduate stu- 


dents in universities, conservatories, 

etc., in the United States. For a 

trio, quartet, or quintet, using any 

combination of instruments. Award: 

$100. Deadline Aug. 15, 1957 

Address: New Friends of Chamber 

Music, 3829 19th Ave. So., Min- 

neapolis 7, Minn. 

Recipients of the annual musical 
awards of Lado are Kenneth Gordon, 
violinist, and Daniel Pollock, pianist. 

Elizabeth Anguish, of East Mea- 
dow, L. I., has been named winner of 
the first vocal scholarship to be 
offered by the Educational Committee 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 

In the final auditions sponsored by 
the Chicago Musicians Club of 
Women, Sandra Sizer, violin; Ro- 
chelle Liebling, piano; and Zolla Mc- 
Cullough, voice, won first place in 
their respective categories. 

Winners of the Artists’ Advisory 
Council’s final auditions in Chicago 
were Mayne Miller, pianist (first 
award of $1,000); Jeanne Diamond, 
soprano ($500); and Robert Howatt, 
pianist ($200). 

Richard Korn, president of the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American 
Music, announced that the winner of 
the publication award for the 1956- 
57 season is Mel Powell, of New 
Canaan, Conn., for his Divertimento 
for Five Winds. ° 

John Leo Lewis, of Aurora, Ill. 
received the $300 prize for the 1956 
Composition Contest of the Friends 
of Harvey Gaul. The winning work 
is titled “Prayer for the Seven Gifts”, 
an Easter anthem. 

Arnold Freed, of New York, has 
won the tenth annual competition 
sponsored by the Church of the As- 
cension, New York, for his anthem 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosts”. 


Mr. Freed received $100. 
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Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

March 28.—The second perform- 
ance of “Pagliacci” this season had a 
completely new cast except for Frank 
Guarrera, who sang the role of Silvio. 
Mario Ortica appeared as Canio for 
the first time at the Metropolitan; 
Gabor Carelli was Beppe for the first 
time at the opera house; and Leonard 
Warren, as Tonio, and Delia Rigal, 
as Nedda, assumed their roles for 
the first time this season. 

Mr. Warren’s Tonio was one of 
his most distinguished achievements. 
As it has come to be expected of the 
singer, he was in fine vocal form—his 
voice consistently producing beauti- 
ful sounds. Dramatically, he domin- 
ated the production, whether he was 
singing in the Prologue or beating 
the large drum to summon the vil- 
lagers to the play. All in all, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more con- 
vincing Tonio. 

Mr. Ortica made a stronger im- 
pression than last season, though the 
timbre of his voice was not ideally 
suited to the role. He still tended to 
force, and his vocal production was 
often unsteady, particularly in high 
notes. Despite these vocal flaws, he 
conveyed much of the intensity and 
pathos in Canio’s music and character, 
though he did not seem completely 
ready, dramatically. 

Miss Rigal sang unevenly, her tones 
varying from thinness to a cool bril- 
liancy. She acted the part well though, 
even if she did not muster enough 
viciousness. Mr. Carelli was a well- 
routined Beppe, and he acquitted him- 
self well vocally. 

The cast for “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was identical to the season’s first per- 
formance—Zinka Milanov, as San- 
tuzza; Rosalind Elias, as Lola; Rich- 
ard Tucker, as Turiddu; Frank 
Valentino, as Alfio; and Thelma Vo- 
tipka, as Lucia. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted both operas. —F. M., Jr. 


Don Carlo 


March 29.—At the season’s second 
performance of Verdi’s “Don Carlo”, 
Antonietta Stella was heard for the 
first time at the Metropolitan as Eliza- 
beth, and three other artists made 
their first appearances of the season 
in their roles: Jerome Hines (as King 
Philip), Robert Merrill (as Rodrigo), 
and Nicola Moscona (as the Grand 
Inquisitor). 

Miss Stella, who made her debut 
with the company last fall, has long 
since proved herself one of the most 
gifted young artists of the day, and 
her performance as the unhappy 
queen was notable both for vocal 
splendor and for dramatic poignancy. 


Not merely in the tragic outbursts but 
in the subtler passages, her singing 
was a delight. Who could forget her 
soaring pianissimo in the last act? 
Here is a singer who has the tech- 
nique, the stamina, the dramatic pas- 
sion, and the bigness of style which 
masterpieces like “Don Carlo” re- 
quire. 

Mr. Hines gave a memorably in- 
tense and Italianate performance as 
the aging monarch, crazed by jeal- 
ousy and embittered by his political 
and religious cares. In fact, he might 
well tone it down a bit for it is sur- 
charged with passion and at times 
threatens to get out of hand. His 
superb voice was a joy to hear in this 
marvelous role. 

Also in excellent vocal form was 
Robert Merrill, whose Rodrigo is one 
of his best roles. At the beginning of 
“Per me giunto” Mr. Merrill momen- 
tarily set off in the wrong key, but 
quickly righted himself, and as a 
whole his performance was exciting 
and incisive. Mr. Moscona, who is 
celebrating his 20th ey ce 





Louis Sidindeen 
Lauder Greenway (right) presents 
Nicola Moscona with a clock in 
recognition of his 20 years with 
the Metropolitan Opera, at a per- 


formance of “Don Carlo” on 


March 29 


Metropolitan Honors 
Nicola Moscona 


Nicola Moscona, Greek-born bass 
who made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut in December, 1937, was hon- 
ored for his 20 seasons of service by 
the opera association March 29 dur- 
ing a performance of Verdi’s “Don 
Carlo”. 

Following the first scene of Act 
III, Mr. Moscona appeared before the 
curtain with Lauder Greenway, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan’s board of 
directors, who made a presentation 
on behalf of the Opera Association. 


the Metropolitan this season, was cor- 
dially welcomed as the Grand In- 
quisitor. 

One of the major delights of this 
brilliant performance was the singing 
of Jussi Bjoerling in the title role. 
Notably slimmer, Mr. Bjoerling not 
only looked handsome but he sang 
with fine-spun phrasing, ringing clar- 
ity of tone, and a beauty of coloring 
that did full justice to Verdi’s glori- 
ous music. 

Nor should the resplendent singing 
and fiery acting of Irene Dalis (who 
made her debut with the company as 






Sedge Le Blang 
Jerome Hines as Philip 
the Princess of Eboli at the season’s 
first performance) go unpraised. Miss 
Dalis needs only to harness more firm- 
ly her tremendous intensity and ve- 
hemence. She has everything needed 
—voice, brains, temperament, dra- 
matic ability—to become one of the 
major artists of the Metropolitan. 
The others in the cast were Louis 
Sgarro, as the Friar; and in other 
roles Madelaine Chambers, Charles 
Anthony, James McCracken, Emilia 
Cundari, and Natalie Kelepovska. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted with a pleni- 
tude both of passion and human in- 
sight that brought out the full stature 
of this extraordinary opera. “Don 
Carlo” is one of the handsomest and 
most strongly cast productions at the 
Metropolitan today—an ornament to 
boast of. —R. S. 


La Bohéme 


March 30.—The 13th and final per- 
formance of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
had Dorothy Kirsten in the title part 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
this year. Cesare Siepi, singing Col- 
line, was also in the cast for the first 
time this season. 

Tibor Kozma led a splendid per- 
formance. The Café Momus scene 
was unusually lively, with Laurel 
Hurley giving a delightful acting and 
singing performance as Musetta. 
Richard Tucker’s Rodolfo was impas- 


sioned, and Miss Kirsten, in her 
scenes with him, was appealing. Mr. 
Siepi gave a good account of himself. 
Others in the familiar cast were Et- 
tore Bastianini, George Cehanovsky, 
Lawrence Davidson, Charles An- 
thony, Alessio De Paolis and Calvin 
Marsh. A capacity audience with the 
maximum number of standees at- 
tended the Saturday matinee. —W. L. 


Parsifal 


March 30.—No fewer than eight 
members of the cast of the season’s 
first “Parsifal” were heard in their 
roles for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, including Brian Sullivan, in 
the title role, and Hermann Uhde, as 
Amfortas. The others were Belen 
Amparan, as A Voice; Madelaine 
Chambers, Margaret Roggero, and 
Charles Anthony, as the First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Esquires; and Rosa- 
lind Elias and Helen Vanni, as Flower 
Maidens. 

At this performance the orchestra 
under Fritz Stiedry stole the honors, 
for the playing had a beautiful trans- 
parency and subtlety of phrasing and 
coloring, once the evening was under 
way. “Parsifal” is one of the noblest 
and most exquisite musical works ever 
written, but, like Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and Beethoven’s “Fidelio”, it 
is not for tired shoppers, businessmen, 
or tired music critics, either, and it 
demands both sensitivity and intelli- 
gence from the listeners to an un- 
precedented degree. The audience at 
this performance, while polite, did not 
have the receptive eagerness that the 
Good Friday audiences always have, 
nor were many of the singers as in- 
spired by the glorious music as they 
should have been. 

Outstanding was Hermann Uhde’s 
performance as Amfortas. Though he 
did not have the ideal weight of voice 
to throw into those outbursts of an- 
guish which are one of the most shat- 
tering things in all opera, he made 
every movement — every nuance of 
word and tone—eloquent. The sense 
of spiritual and physical torture and, 
at the close, of ecstatic release which 
he conveyed was deeply moving. 

It is always a delight to see a 
Parsifal who looks like an impetuous 
youth, and not like someone old 
enough to be his grandfather taking 
a reducing cure, or like a Sunday 
school superintendent. Mr. Sullivan 
bore himself well and with dignity, 
but he needs to penetrate much far- 
ther into the myriad psychological 
problems of this challenging role. He 
sang agreeably, if a bit timidly. 

Also colorless was the Gurnemanz 
of Otto Edelmann. Unlike Mr. Edel- 
mann’s Hans Sachs, his Gurnemanz 
was a somewhat stodgy and unchang- 
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Louis Melancon 
Brian Sullivan as Parsifal 


ing character, quite unlike the man 
portrayed in Wagner’s text and music. 
Nor did Margaret Harshaw, who had 
sung the Bruennhilde roles in the 
“Ring” so impressively this year, real- 
ly come to grips with the part of 
Kundry, which Wagner himself ad- 
mitted to be the most difficult of his 
conceptions. 

The Flower Maidens once again 
sang with refreshing purity of tone 
and gracefulness. Will the Metropoli- 
tan not reward them by changing 
those modified kitchen-aprons that 
pass for costumes in a scene that is 
supposed to be seductive? Assisted by 
very audible accompaniment back- 
stage, the chorus acquitted itself well, 
if not with as much conviction as it 
has had on some previous occasions. 
But, with all its weaknesses, this was 
a performance that enabled one to 
renew oneself in this incredibly subtle 
music, which blends sense and spirit 
in an indissoluble whole. —R. S. 


La Gioconda 


April 3.—If not the most exciting 
“La Gioconda” the Metropolitan has 
given this season, this performance 
offered many moments of rewarding 
vocalism. Opera in concert form might 
be a good term for the performance, 
for there was little dramatic drive or 
attempt at more than _ skin-deep 
characterization. But much of the sing- 
ing was so glorious that the dramatic 
weaknesses did not seem to matter. 

Except for Martha Lipton, who 
sang her first Laura of the season, 
the cast was familiar. Miss Lipton 
understood the role well and sang 
it with ease, though her voice did 
not always have enough weight in the 
ensembles. Particularly effective was 
the prayer in the second act, which 
was vividly and warmly projected. The 
remainder of the cast included Zinka 
Milanov, as Gioconda; Belen Ampa- 
ran, as La Cieca; Cesare Siepi, as 
Alvise; Gianni Poggi, as Enzo; and 
Leonard Warren, as Barnaba. Fausto 
Cleva conducted. —F. M., Jr. 


La Traviata 


April 6, 2:00 p.m.—Alessio De 
Paolis made his first appearance of 
the year as Gastone in “La Traviata”, 
playing the role with style and sing- 
ing with flourish and security. Renata 
Tebaldi once again had the leading 
part of Violetta and gave another ab- 
sorbing performance. Leonard War- 
ren was a sympathetic figure as Ger- 
mont pére, both he and Giuseppe 
Campora as Alfredo turning in highly 
creditable singing. Filling other parts 
were Helen Vanni, Calvin Marsh, 
George Cehanovsky, Clifford Harvuot, 
Emilia Cundari, James McCracken, 
and Osie Hawkins. Fausto Cleva di- 
rected a well-paced and vital per- 
formance. —D. M. E. 
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Louis Melancon 
Hermann Uhde as Amfortas 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

April 6.—Cesare Bardelli made his 
Metropolitan debut successfully as 
Alfio in an otherwise routine per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana”. 
His voice was sonorous and easily 
produced, while his portrayal was 
one of almost leonine grace, but pow- 
erfully masculine. He was completely 
at home on the stage; one could 
hardly have done more with the role. 

Giulio Gari sang the part of Turid- 
du, due to the sudden indisposition of 
Jussi Bjoerling. He sang well, though 
he could have performed the role 
more forcefully. Zinka Milanov, as 
Santuzza, used her lovely voice well 
in the Easter hymn but otherwise was 
not quite as effective as is her wont. 
Rosalind Elias was an excellent Lola, 
Thelma Votipka, the Mamma Lucia. 
Fausto Cleva conducted. 

In “Pagliacci”, Kurt Baum was in 
excellent voice, as Canio. Delia Rigal 
(Nedda) was tremulous, but lyrically 
intense. Frank Guarrera was the Sil- 
vio and Robert Merrill the Tonio. 
Paul Franke was heard as Beppe for 
the first time this season. The chorus 
sang well, which they had not done 
in the evening’s opener. The conduc- 
tor was Kurt Adler. —D. B. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

April 16.—Except for a few ragged 
entrances of the chorus in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”, these two favorites, 
which, like husband and wife, seem 
destined to be wedded together until 
death do them part, were given a 
splendid send-off in the final perform- 
ances of the season. Fausto Cleva 
conducted the Mascagni opera; Kurt 
Adler, the Leoncavallo. 

Zinka Milanov (Santuzza) headed 
a familiar cast in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” that included Giulio Gari, who 
sang Turiddu in place of Kurt Baum, 
Rosalind Elias (Lola), Frank Valen- 
tino (Alfio), and Thelma Votipka 
(Lucia). 

Licia Albanese, singing the role of 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” for the first 
time this season at the Metropolitan, 
was in superb form. In a role that 
fits her like a glove, Miss Albanese 
gave a moving portrayal. Replacing 
the indisposed Mario Ortica. Albert 


Da Costa sang the role of Canio for | 


the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Costa’s clown was a human and 
pathetic figure. When he let it ring 
free and clear, the tenor’s voice 
proved to be a potentially fine one 
for the part, but a tight “throatiness” 
hampered much of his singing. Leo- 
nard Warren (Tonio), Charles An- 
thony (Beppe), and Calvin Marsh 

- A 


(Silvio) were admirable. —R 


Carmen 


April 18.— At the Metropolitan’s 
final performance of Bizet’s “Car- 





Heide Krail as Micaéla 


men”, Heidi Krall, as Micaéla, and 
Gloria Lind, as Frasquita, were heard 
in these roles for the first time there. 

Miss Krall possesses a lovely voice 
and offered moments of fine singing. 
Apparently due to nervousness, her 
sustained tones, when approached by 
a leap from below, commenced with a 
hollow sound. However, in the final 
phrases of “Je dis, que rien ne 
m’épouvante”, she showed herself 
capable of the finest vocal control. 

As Frasquita, Miss Lind displayed 
a strong resonant voice. Martin Rich, 
conducting his first “Carmen” at the 
house, gave a routine reading of the 
score. The highlight of an other- 
wise pedestrian performance was 
Frank Guarrera’s exciting singing of 
the Toreador’s song. 

With the exception of Kurt Baum, 
who made his first appearance of the 
season as Don José, the regular cast 
included Risé Stevens, as Carmen; 
Norman Scott, as Zuniga; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Morales; Margaret Rog- 
gero, as Mercedes; George Cehanov- 
sky, as Dancaire; and Paul Franke, 
as Remendado. —P. C. I. 


Parsifal 
April 19, 1:00.— The traditional 


Good Friday performance had a new 
Parsifal in the person of Albert Da 
Costa and a surprise double-play by 
Hermann Uhde, who not only sang 
his first Klingsor here but took on the 
role of Amfortas from ailing George 
London. Margaret Harshaw again 
was the Kundry; Jerome Hines the 
Gurnemanz, and Nicola Moscona the 
Titurel. The lesser parts were taken 
by the same people as before. 


Uhde’s Dual Roles 


Mr. Uhde’s dual performance was 
a triumph of the first dimension. His 
stricken Amfortas was played in 
depth with no surface histrionics and 
with a dignity and searing intensity 
that provoked racking sympathy for 
the unworthy and unwilling leader of 
the Knights of the Grail. It is the 
most human, and thus the most dra- 
matically viable, role in the opera, 
but it can seem remote and even 
grotesque if played with superficiality 
or exaggeration. These Mr. Uhde 
never could be guilty of. His Kling- 
sor was sly, demonic and imperious 
by turns—a combination of evil vir- 
tues adding up to another vivid char- 
acterization. 

Mr. Da Costa approached his first 
Parsifal with the same earnestness 
and seriousness of purpose that he 
brings to all of his roles. His musi- 
cianship was impeccable and he sang 
with accuracy and comprehension, 
but the role is not ideal for him either 
physically or vocally. He would do 
well, it seems to me, to dispense with 
it for the time being. | ae 

Nobility and dramatic conviction 
of the same order as Mr. Uhde’s 
marked the Gurnemanz of Jerome 
Hines, and again there was that qual- 
ity of humanity that made it sympa- 
thetic and moving. Margaret Harshaw 
repeated her versatile performance as 
that weird being, Kundry, and Fritz 
Stiedry conducted at a pace leisurely 
enough for the grandeur of the score 
to emerge, but there was no sluggish- 
ness. —R. E. 
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Four New Works in Ballet Russe Engagement 


By RosBert SABIN 


Returning for a New York season 
after seven years, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo opened a two-week visit 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 21 before a huge audience that 
was obviously in a very happy frame 
of mind. To its regular roster of 
artists, which included Igor Youske- 
vitch, the company had added Alicia 
Alonso, as guest prima ballerina, and 
three other beloved guest artists: 
Alexandra Danilova, Frederic Frank- 
lin, and Leon Danielian. 

The major artistic event of the 
opening was the performance of 
“Giselle” with Miss Alonso in the 
title role and Mr. Youskevitch as 
Albrecht. It was their noble and 
beautiful dancing and miming that 
made the evening memorable. Miss 
Alonso has long been one of the 
greatest ballerinas of our time, but 
each season that she returns to us, in 
one company or another, she seems 
more miraculous than ever, Her 
Giselle was a dramatic masterpiece, 
both in its portrayal of the tender, 
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shattered girl of Act I and of the 
transfigured wraith of Act II, and 
her movement had that ethereal love- 
liness, perfection of style, and radi- 
ance that make classic ballet such a 
compelling art, even in a world full 
of oil wells, television sets, and atom 
bombs. 

Mr. Youskevitch, too, reminded us 
once again what a danseur noble 
really is. As a partner, he was the 
chivalric gentleman incarnate; in his 
solos, he was gracious, elegant, bril- 
liant, and impec- 
cable; and he made 
the character live 
in every aspect. 
What a pleasure it 
is to see a partner 
free from any trace 
of narcissism, ef- 
feminancy, or vul- 
garity! 

The other !ead- 
ing dancers, al- 
though not on this 
lofty level, acquit- 
ted themselves 
creditably, and the 


Alan Howard, 
Nina Novak, and 
Eugene Slavin as 
Harlequin, Col- 
umbine, and Pier- 
rot, in Boris Ro- 
manoff’s “Harle- 
quinade”’ 


corps worked very hard. As Myrtha, 
Irina Borowska revealed a striking 
personality and the makings of a good 
style, but her dancing was neither as 
fresh nor as finished as it was a year 
ago when I saw her outside of New 
York. Miguel Terekhov was an excel- 
lent Hilarion. 

The production had been changed 
considerably, especially in its dra- 
matic details and mime, and an effect 
was introduced in Act II that added 
to the spectral atmosphere. Miss 
Alonso was suspended in mid-air on 
a boom lowered from the wings. Ivan 
Boutnikoff struggled manfully with 
an orchestra that sounded as if it had 
never seen good days, but he did 
manage to give the dancers tempos 
that they could work with. The 
scenery looked shabby, and the dis- 
appearance of practically the whole 
court of Courland into the tiny hut 
of Giselle’s mother was positively 
hilarious. 

Nina Novak and Alan Howard per- 
formed the “Black Swan” Pas de 
Deux with abundant technical strength 
but with very little elegance or emo- 
tional glow. 

The entrance of Alexandra Dani- 
lova in her familiar role of the Glove 
Seller in Massine’s “Gaieté Parisienne” 
was the signal for a tremendous ova- 
tion, which was repeated for Frederic 
Franklin, as the Baron, and Leon 
Danielian, as the Peruvian. Critical 
comment on a performance so 
drenched with loyal admiration is 
fortunately unnecessary, since these 
artists have done their roles countless 
times before. 

The season’s first novelty, “La 
Dame a la Licorne,” on April 22, 
turned out to be a pretentious bore. 
Heinz Rosen’s choreography is showy 
but neither imaginative nor emotion- 
ally convincing. Jean Cocteau has 
not succeeded in treating the legend 
in a way that makes it stageworthy. 
Jacques Chailley’s setting of old 


French songs is stodgy and undis- 
tinguished; and the presence of an 
oboist, cellist, and harpist on a wood- 
en platform on stage seems totally 
unnecessary, since they contribute 
nothing musically important to the 
score. The costumes are hard to 
dance in and unbecoming, although 
beautifully turned out by Karinska. 

The unicorns looked like French 
poodles; Mr. Youskevitch, as_ the 
Knight, was forced to spend an un- 
conscionable amount of time pranc- 





ing around the stage with a blue hobby- 
horse; and the death of the White 
Unicorn seemed to last for hours. As 
the Lady, Irina Borowska performed 
a difficult role with poignance; Nina 
Novak did everything possible to 
make the White Unicorn a touching 
figure; and Mr. Youskevitch brought 
dignity and bravura to a_ hopeless 
role. The other dancers, also, did 
their best to make the work interest- 
ing. 

The evening opened with a per- 
formance of “Swan Lake,” notable 
for the superb dancing of Miss Alonso 
and Mr. Youskevitch, who achieved 
great dramatic intensity in it. It was 
curiously distorted in its tempos, but 
the dancers seemed to be happy. 
Yvonne Chouteau, Gertrude Tyven, 
and Alan Howard danced Balan- 
chine’s Pas de Trois Classique, with 
music by Minkus, in vigorous but 
pedestrian fashion. 

April 24 brought the second of the 
season’s novelties, “Harlequinade”, a 
ballet which Boris Romanoff created 
for the company shortly béfore his 
death last year. This work is mod- 
elled upon Petipa’s “Les Millions 
d’Harlequin”, in which Mr. Romanoff 
had danced as a child in Russia. 
Many years ago he had staged an- 
other version, but the work was new 
here. “Harlequinade” has some clever 
touches of mime and choreography 
and the score by Riccardo Drigo, who 
was ballet conductor at the Maryinsky 
Theatre in St. Petersburg in the late 
19th century, is well-wrought, if ex- 
tremely superficial. But the work is 
far too long to hold interest, and the 
commedia dell’arte figures lose their 
vitality and charm in a welter of 
balletic bravura. Shortened by half 
and tightened in line and texture, this 
ballet could be quite entertaining. 

Alicia Alonso and Igor Youske- 
vitch, as Columbine and Harlequin, 
danced with mischievous charm, and 
Eugene Slavin, one of the most gifted 


artists in the company, was superb as 
Pierrot. As the Fairy of Goodness, 
Irina Borowska also had a grateful 
role. 

The evening opened with a depress- 
ingly unpoetic and ungainly perform- 
ance of “Les Sylphides” in which no 
one danced well. Nor did Mr. Boutni- 
koff’s heavy-handed orchestration of 
the Chopin music, sloppily played by 
the orchestra, add a saving grace. 

But the triumph of the evening was 
a really inspired performance by 
everyone, dancers and musicians 
alike, of the “Raymonda” divertisse- 
ments as revived by Balanchine and 
Alexandra Danilova after Petipa. 
Once again, Eugene Slavin showed 
what a versatile and britliant dancer 
he is. Alan Howard proved that he 
can turn his flash technique into a 
truly artistic command and definition 
of style. Nina Novak also revealed 
a reassuring elegance and finish of 
execution, and the other soloists, as 
well as the corps, outdid themselves. 

Antonia Cobos’s ballet based on 
“The Mikado”, which had its first 
performance on April 25, had been 
seen at the Lewisohn Stadium but not 
with scenery and stage conditions that 
could do it justice. The work has 
little to do with Gilbert and Sullivan 
but it is witty, inventive, and thor- 
oughly entertaining. Vittorio Rieti 
has arranged the score in masterly 
fashion; the scenery and costumes of 
Bernard Lamotte are tasteful and 
atmospheric; and Miss Cobos has 
given the dancers excellent material. 
Deni Lamont, as Ko-Ko, danced like 
a house afire; Alan Howard was a 
delightfully melancholy Nanki-Poo; 
Irina Borowska was a sprightly Yum- 
Yum; Roy Harsh made Katisha a 
formidable old frump; and Eugene 
Slavin was a stately Mikado. 

“Sombreros”, Leon Danielian’s first 
ballet, had its New York premiere 
on April 26. It has a brash and con- 
ventional, but very danceable, score 
of Mexican folk tunes arranged by 
Ivan Boutnikoff, and colorful cos- 
tumes by William Cecil, stunningly 
executed by Karinska. Mr. Danielian 
has not attempted a true folk ballet, 
a study of Mexican life. He has 
strung together an amusing divertisse- 
ment with some striking poses and 
plastiques and some exciting ballet 
movement, in academic style for the 
most part. The work is uneven and 
twice too long, but it contains several 
episodes that reveal marked chore- 
ographic skill and imagination. Deni 
Lamont and Irina Borowska danced 
the leading roles vivaciously and the 
others were all in fine fettle. 


**Cinderella” 


The Royal Ballet (formerly known 
as the Sadler’s Wells Ballet) gave its 
television performance of Frederick 
Ashton’s ballet “Cinderella” on April 
29 on the NBC-TV Producers’ Show- 
case, in color. Having attracted a tre- 
mendous viewing public when it per- 
formed “The Sleeping Beauty” about 
a year ago, the company was brought 
over from England especially for this 
telecast. 

Leading roles in the work were 
taken by Margot Fonteyn, in the title 
role; Michael Somes, as the Prince; 
Alexander Grant, as the Jester; Mr. 
Ashton and Kenneth McMillan, as the 
Stepsisters; and Julia Farron, as the 
Fairy Godmother; with Merle Park, 
Elaine Fifield, Annette Page, and 
Svetlana Beriosova, as the Seasons. 
Robert Irving conducted the NBC 
Orchestra in the Prokofieff score. 

Settings were by Otis Riggs and 
costumes by Jean-Denis Malcles. The 
costume supervisor for NBC was 
Robert Fletcher. Clark Jones was the 
television director. 
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Frederick Marvin . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 29.—Frederick 
Marvin must be congratulated for 
bringing to light some forgotten works 
of Padre Antonio Soler. On a recent 
trip to Spain Mr. Marvin rediscovered 
over 150 sonatas in manuscript by the 
Spanish master, and in this recital the 
pianist gave the first American per- 
formance of ten of these as well as 
a fandango. These proved to be de- 
lightful works, occasionally reminis- 
cent of Scarlatti (Soler was a pupil 
of Domenico Scarlatti), but still 
stamped by the individuality of the 
Spanish master. Many contain native 
dance rhythms, and all are character- 
ized by a harmonic boldness, particu- 
larly in the use of dissonance, and, 
by purity of texture. 

Since the music was so transparent, 
it revealed a few of the pianist’s 
faults as well as his excellencies. Mr. 
Marvin was successful in capturing 
the spirit of the works and in bring- 
ing to them a great variety of tonal 
colorations. A fine sense of rhythm 
also kept the music surging. In gen- 
eral, his technique was equal to the 
task, though some passages were not 
quite clearly articulated or even in 
weight. Dynamically, his mezzo-forte 
and his pianissimo tones were of fine 
quality, but the pianist should be more 
watchful of a hardness of his sound 
that appears when he plays in the 
forte range. 

The second half of the program, 
devoted to the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
8la, and Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, did not fare as well as the 
Soler groups, for Mr. Marvin’s enthu- 
siasm sometimes got the better of 
him. The Beethoven began beautifully, 
exquisitely phrased and colored, but 
the allegro and the second movement 
were fussy in phrasing and sounded 
mannered. The Schumann was con- 
ceived on broad lines and the finale 
was exciting, not marred by the 
thumped accents that had been heard 
in earlier pages of the work. 

—F. M., Jr. 
Ethel Colt 


-... +. Soprano 


Town Hall, March 31, 2:30.—Ethel 
Colt offered a fascinating program to 
a large and appreciative audience in 
Town Hall. Not only was the musical 
fare unusually attractive, but the artist 
achieved by far the best singing that 
she has done here. The greater tech- 


Kesslere 


Ethel Colt 


nical freedom that she has won has 
given her more compelling interpre- 
tative power and a wider range of 
color and nuance. 

She offered the first New York per- 
formances of the Sleepwalking Scene 
from Ernest Bloch’s “Macbeth” and 
“The Dirge”, from “Slow Dusk” by 
Carlisle Floyd. Listed as a first per- 
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formance anywhere was Ned Rorem’s 
effective music for a poem by Robert 
Hillyer, “Early in the Morning”. 
The dramatic content of the “Mac- 
beth” subject is powerful, and the 
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Sleepwalking excerpt was a stark, vo- | 


cally compelling episode, which Miss 
Colt unfolded with skill. Floyd’s “The 
Dirge” is probably more exciting 
when sung in context. 

Miss Colt also sang an aria from 
“Le Billet de Loterie” by Nicolo- 
Isouard; an excerpt from Leonard 
Bernstein's delightful “Trouble in 
Tahiti”, and songs by Aaron Cop- 
land, Celius Dougherty and John 
Duke. The afternoon opened with a 


group of Purcell, Mozart and Gluck. | 


Four Schubert lieder were heard be- 
fore intermission. 


This was one of the most varied | 


and stimulating recitals given this 
season. The excellent accompanist 
was John Ranck. —wW. L. 


Peter Yazbeck 


Town Hall, March 31 (Debut).— 
Peter Yazbeck, 26-year old Canadian 
of Lebanese parentage, made his New 
York debut. His performance of 


rere Pianist | 


Liszt’s Sonata in B minor was impres- | 


sively well organized, in terms of 
marking thematic relations, 
climaxes, and contrasting different 
dynamic levels. Except for occasional 
slips, his technique was strong and 
accurate, at times brilliant. But the 
Sonata’s rich poetry and grand style 
were only sketched in, not convinc- 
ingly conveyed. He more completely 
captured the vivacity of the Mendels- 
sohn Phantasie in F sharp minor, Op. 
28, where he displayed a warm, sing- 
ing tone and clean, neat phrasing. 
Mr. Yazbeck’s was a skilled per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp major, Op. 78, but he was the 


building | 


victim of debut nerves, tightening up | 


and accelerating tempos. 
“Islamey” was highly uneven on this 
account. But Mr. Yazbeck’s promis- 
ing gifts appeared in a better light in 
a Chopin group. The Impromptu in 
G flat major was pleasingly and clear- 
ly set forth. He played the Prelude in 
C sharp minor, Op. 45, and the Tar- 
antella with much vigor and a big 
tone, though a bit roughly in some of 
the loud passages. —D. B. 


Henri Deering . . . . Pianist 


Balakireff’s | 


Town Hall, April 1.—Henri Deer- | 


ing’s program did not wander off the 
paths of the standard repertory. In 
fact, if any work could be called a 
novelty, it would be Beethoven’s de- 
lightful Sonata, Op. 22, in B flat, 
which is all too seldom heard on the 
concert platform these days. The rest 


of the recital was devoted to Bach’s | 


French Suite in G major, short works 
of Fauré and Debussy (including “La 
fille aux cheveux de lin” and “L’isle 
joyeuse”, and a nocturne, two etudes, 
and the B minor Scherzo of Chopin. 

Although Mr. Deering’s playing 
showed that he is an experienced per- 
former, this was an off night for him. 
One had the feeling that he did not 


feel comfortable with what he was | 


playing until the second half of the 
program. The Bach suite seemed too 
cramped in concept, the melodies 
having little time to breathe. While 
Mr. Deering understood the Bee- 
thoven sonata stylistically, there were 
rough edges technically and the sound 
was often blurred, due either to over 


pedaling or lack of clean articulation. | 


The Chopin works were all well built 
architecturally, and the E major Noc- 
turne was particularly striking for the 
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| RECITALS in New York 


warmness of tone the pianist pro- 
duced. The good-sized audience ap- 
plauded enthusiastically throughout 
the evening. —F, M., Jr. 


Sidor Belarsky ..... Bass 


Town Hall, April 2.—Sidor Belar- 
sky offered a long program of mis- 
cellaneous songs and operatic arias in 
this recital. The bass is no stranger 
to New York audiences. In the 27 
years he has been singing here, he 
has built up a goodly following. Rus- 
sian and Jewish songs are Mr. Belar- 
sky’s forte, and there was a generous 
sprinkling of them in the program. 
Although his voice was somewhat 
limited in color, the emotional inten- 
sity of his singing compensated in 
part for the vocal shortcomings. 

In such songs as Prince Gremin’s 
aria from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin”, Mussorgsky’s “The Semi- 
narist”, Rubinstein’s “Persian Song”, 
and Prince Galitzky’s aria from Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor”, Mr. Belarsky was 
a convincing interpreter as well as a 
polished vocalist. Particularly effec- 
tive was the pianissimo fade-out on 
the low tones ending Prince Gremin’s 
aria. Rhythm was not one of Mr. 
Belarsky’s strong points in this re- 
cital. He gave a stirring performance 
of Zeira’s rollicking “Shir Sameach”. 
On the other hand, Mr. Belarsky’s 
singing of Leporelio’s “Catalogue” 
aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
and the “Infelice! e tuo credevi” from 
Verdi’s “Ernani” was so thoroughly 
Russianized as to be out of charac- 
ter. —R. K 


Oberlin College Choir 


Town Hall, April 4.—The Oberlin 
College Choir gave its annual con- 
cert in Town Hall as part of a spring 
tour which took the group to Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. 

Under the perceptive leadership of 
Robert Fountain, the 52-voice ensem- 
ble from Ohio surveyed some inter- 
esting church and secular music of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries. With 
the assistance of a 10-piece orchestra, 
Bach’s Cantata No. 192, “Nun danket 
alle Govt”, was given an enlightened 


performance. Poulenc’s Mass in G 
major, a group of spirituals, and 
songs by Brahms, Verdi and Bain 
Murray rounded out the evening. 
The choir, dressed in black robes 
with white collars, was well-balanced 
and its phrasing was exemplary. Its 
enunciation was clean and all the par- 
ticipants were alert to the mood and 
meaning of the selections. A very 
large audience cordially greeted the 
young singers. —wW. L. 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, April 7. 
—The eighth and last concert of the 
season in this admirable series con- 
cluded with a lyric drama in one 
scene by Marvin Levy, “Sotoba 
Komachi”, after a Japanese Noh play 
translated by Sam Houston Brock. 
The nonoperatic part of the program 
was made up of a Suite for Harp 
and Woodwinds, by Chou Wen- 
Chung; a Lyric Piece (1950), for 
Cello and Piano, by Russell Smith; 
Roger Goeb’s Woodwind quintet No. 
2; and Hall Overton’s Trio for Violin, 
Viola, and Cello. 

Mr. Levy’s dance-drama was mimed 
and danced by Vie Von Thom and 
Thomas Ribbink, in front of screens; 
behind a transparent screen at the 
rear of the stage were singers Mil- 
dred Allen, Frank Carroll, and Robert 
White. The instrumental ensemble of 
flute, oboe, cello, harp, and percus- 
sion was at the rear left, between 
two of the screens. The subject was 
stageworthy, the writing sensible and 
at times lyrically expressive. But the 
performance was so slipshod that I 
felt that it was unfair to judge the 
music on the basis of so nervous, 
noisy, and obviously underrehearsed 
a presentation. The choreography by 
Sanae Kawaguchi needs improvement 
and the whole work would benefit 
by revision. 

The pieces by Chou Wen-Chung 
and Russell Smith were feeble, both 
in material and design, but the other 
two works revealed creative power. 
Mr. Goeb wrote his quintet for the 
New Art Wind quintet, which took 
full advantage of his expert and high- 
ly idiomatic scoring. In its manipula- 
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Kay Prindle 
Rafael Puyana 


tion of dissonant intervals, rhythmic 
patterns, and development this music 
bespoke a keen mind and inventive 
spirit. At times it sounded too delib- 
erately experimental, but it was al- 
ways fascinating to listen to. 

Mr. Overton, also, has a musical 
idiom of his own, a strong creative 
impulse, and the ability to shape his 
ideas logically and eloquently. Again, 
the performance, by Max Pollikoff, 
Walter Trampler, and Charles Mc- 
Cracken, was masterly. —R. S. 


Aristo Artists 


Town Hall, April 7, 5:30.— The 
four young singers sponsored by 
Aristo Artists (now in their 11th year) 
were Rose Marie Jun, soprano; Elea- 
nor Pudil-Anop, contralto; Charles 
Broadhurst, tenor; and Ernest Ander- 
son, baritone. 

Miss Jun proved to have a lovely 
voice. Schumann’s “Die Kartenlege- 
rin” was sung with much charm and 
understanding, and Debussy’s “Le Jet 
d’Eau” with tender luminosity. Hers 
was a warm-hued instrument, accur- 
ate and wide of compass. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s tone was small 
and an abrupt roughening in vocal 
quality near the bottom of his range 
was noticeable. Yet he displayed a 
fluent technique and polished delivery. 
All the more striking was the impres- 


sion of lack of spontaneity in a 
Mozart aria and songs by Wolf, 
Fauré, and Barber. 

Mr. Anderson performed arias 


from Handel’s “Deborah” and Thom- 
as’s “Hamlet”, several Brahms “Zig- 
eunerlieder” and two Swedish folk 
songs. His was a pleasant voice, but 
his interpretations were somewhat 
colorless. 

Miss Pudil-Anop’s voice tended to 
be on the wiry side. Her intonation 
was insecure at times at the top. Miss 
Pudil-Anop was heard with Mr. And- 
erson in a duet from “Cosi fan tutte”, 
and Miss Jun and Mr. Broadhurst 
sang “Parigi, o cara” from Verdi’s 
“La Traviata”. All four singers per- 
formed the “Benedictus” from the 
Mozart “Missa Brevis”. The accom- 
panist was Alice Wightman. —D. B. 


Rafael Puyana. Harpsichordist 


Town Hall, April 8 (Debut).— 
eldom does one hear a debut recital 
so completely satisfying as that given 
by Rafael Puyana on April 8 in Town 
Hall. For this young artist has left 
nothing to chance. He is a complete 
master of the harpsichord, not merely 
in matters of accuracy but in terms 
of registration, touch, phrasing, and 
color possibilities. And he is equally 
impressive as a musician. Gifted with 
a fiery and intensely concentrated 
temperament, he plays with a passion 
and wisdom that would be just as 
impressive in another musical idiom. 

For a young man of 25, his artistic 
maturity is astonishing. Born in Bo- 





Jennie Tourel 


gota, Colombia, he began to study 
music at six. In 1949, he came to the 
United States and entered the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 
Since 1951 he has been working with 
Wanda Landowska in _ harpsichord 
and piano at Lakeville, Conn. From 
his illustrious teacher he has gained 
knowledge and inspiration, while de- 
veloping his own personality and 
style. She has every reason to be 
proud of him. 

No more than the gravely beauti- 
ful Allemande of D’Anglebert was 
needed to demonstrate Mr. Puyana’s 
command of ornamentation and his 
remarkable rhythmic control. He has 
truly conquered the cruelly difficult 
art of fusing the ornaments with the 
contrapuntal line, and his basic pulse 
is unshakeable, allowing him to em- 
ploy myriad refinements of accent 
and phrasing. The heady rhythm of 
his performance of a “Branle Gay” 
by Besard, a 16th-century composer, 
was fascinating. This ability to dis- 
cover the passionate intensity inher- 
ent in rhythm again came to the fore 
in the Gigue of the Bach Partita No. 
3, in A minor, which Mr. Puyana 
played both with nobility and élan. 

The poignant “Primerose” of Mar- 
tin Peerson and the flamboyant 
“Ballo ditto Il Picchi” by Giovanni 
Picchi brought out his sensitivity to 
contrasts of style and registration. He 
charged through John Bull’s show- 
piece “The King’s Hunt” with fan- 
tastic speed and rapier-like dexterity, 
but always firmly in the saddle. The 
three Scarlatti sonatas that ended the 
program were a revelation in terms 
of color and an emotional complexity 
and nostalgia that seem to look for- 
ward into the 19th century. After 
long, arduous preparation, Mr. Pu- 
yana has stepped firmly into the front 
rank. —R. S. 


Jennie Tourel . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, April 10.— Only an 
artist with an absolute command of 
technique and style would have ven- 
tured to open her program with the 
noble but static and leisurely Haydn 
solo cantata, “Arianna a Naxos”, with 
which Jennie Tourel launched this 
recital. She molded its sustained 
phrases with unerring skill and 
pointed up its tragic climax, never 
driving her voice beyond what it 
could do effectively. 

In the “Liederkreis” of Schumann, 
Miss Tourel and her superb accom- 
panist, Paul Ulanowsky, worked in 
the unity of spirit that these sensitive 
and introspective Eichendorff settings 
require. Such passages as the heart- 
rending final phrase of “Auf einer 
Burg” and the unearthly warning at 
the close of “Zwielicht” revealed the 
skilled dramatist in Miss Tourel, as 
did her frightening flash of implaca- 
bility at the close of the “Waldes- 
gespraech”. Yet she never violated 
lieder style by becoming melodrama- 
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tic or sentimental. If the “Schoene 
Fremde” and one or two other songs 
did not have their full ecstatic aban- 
don, they were nonetheless perceptive- 
ly and eloquently sung. 

Of the French group, Berlioz’s 
“L’Absence” was notable for its lumi- 
nous sustained top tones and poetic 
charm, and Ravel’s “Nicolette” for its 
rich humor and characterizations. Miss 
Tourel made one see the disgusting 
old suitor with his money bags. 

Songs in Russian by Dargomijsky, 
Cui, Tchaikovsky, and Rachmaninoff 
further emphasized the artist’s mastery 
of diction, emotional nuance, and vo- 
cal line. Miss Tourel had a good 
time with Leonard Bernstein’s “La 
Bonne C uisine” , four gastronomic 
epigrams in music, which are dedi- 
cated to her. —R. S. 


Paul Weinlader . .. . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, April 13, 2:30.— 
Paul Weinlader, young American 
pianist who created a favorable im- 
pression at his Town Hall debut in 
1952, when, at the age of 14, he 
performed the first 24 Preludes and 
Fugues from Bach’s “Well-Tempered 
Clavier”, set himself an even more 
formidable task for his first Carnegie 
Hall recital in flanking Beethoven’s 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata with Bach’s 
Toccata in C minor and the Twelve 
Etudes, Op. 10, of Chopin. 

To say that Mr. Weinlader success- 
fully met the challenge on all counts 
would be stretching the truth, but, at 
19, he has already mastered most of 
the technical tricks of the trade. This 
was especially apparent in his play- 
ing of the fast Etudes, where bril- 
liancy of execution, a sensitive feel- 
ing for tonal coloration, lightness and 
power were combined to create a 
fleeting poetic image. The pianist was 
less successful with the slower Etudes. 
What presumably was meant to be a 
rubato in the E major Etude was just 
plain rhythmic distortion. 

The young pianist’s technical prow- 
ess stood him in good stead in his 
playing of the Beethoven sonata. On 
the interpretative level, the perform- 
ance showed thoughtful planning and 
careful coaching rather than innate 
conviction. 

A pupil of Hedy Spielter, Mr. 
Weinlader proved to be a _ well- 
trained young pianist of decided mu- 
sical gifts who has passed his prodigy 
days but has not as yet come of age 
as a mature artist. —R. K. 


Janet Carlson . . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, April 14, 5:30 (Debut). 
—A native of Moline, Ill., and cur- 
rently studying in New York, Miss 
Carlson sang five songs by Richard 
Strauss, a group of Handel and Mo- 
zart, “Five Poems with English Lyrics 
by Rabindranath Tagore” by Milhaud, 
three songs from “The Children” by 
Theodore Chanler, and arias from 
“Goyescas”, “The Bartered Bride” 
and “The Merry Wives of Windsor”. 

Miss Carlson had considerable as- 
surance and poise for a singer making 
a New York debut. And she had a 
pleasant voice, too. But it is not a 
voice strong or flexible enough to 
negotiate the florid passages of the 
aria from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
on this program. She was heard to 
best advantage in the “Heimkehr” and 
“Ich schwebe” of Strauss. The audi- 
ence was large and responsive. Leo 
Taubman was at the piano. —W. L. 


Daniel Abrams .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 22 (Debut).— 
Having gained a wealth of experience 
in Europe, 26-year-old Daniel Abrams 


May, 1957 


revealed in his New York debut un- 
common gifts as a technician and | 
interpreter. A native of Cleveland, | 
Ohio, and the first pianist to receive | 
a renewal of a Fulbright Grant in | 
Great Britain, Mr. Abrams played 
Mozart’s Sonata in E-Flat Major, K. 
282, and two charming Sonatas by 
Dr. Arne with a rare clarity and sen- 
sitivity. The same can be said of his 
playing in the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel. The 
phrasing was carefully attended to. 
and he introduced some original 
ideas that were refreshing, especially 
in matters of tempo and dynamics. 
Also heard were Beethoven’s So- 
nata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2: 
Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14; and, as the 
only contemporary item, the pianist’s 
own Toccata, a dazzling and difficult | 
showpiece that brought the recital to 
an exciting close. —wW. L. | 


Seymour Bernstein . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 24.— Seymour 
Bernstein is a serious and also excep- 
tionally gifted young pianist. His pro- 
gram was a challenge, not only to 
himself but to the large audience as 
well; for four major works — Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 111; Schumann’s 
“Kinderscenen”; and Barber’s Sonata, 
Op. 26—were offered. In all these 
the pianist revealed an innate sense 
of musical structure, a technique ca- 
pable of executing securely these diffi- 
cult works, and a musicianship that 
communicated the intellectual content 
of each work. 

Mr. Bernstein’s approach to the 
music seemed more scholarly than 
emotional. Thus, some of the sim- 
plicity and humor of the “Scenes from 
Childhood” were lost, though the set 


of pieces was poetically conceived. | 
Tonally, the performance was more | 


successful, for while in the other 
works he seemed to limit his tonal 
scale to black and white, he evoked 
in the Schumann a myriad of colors. 

The Barber Sonata was the high 
point of the program. Here the 
pianist grasped the dramatic impact 
of the work, and the first and second 
movements were particularly exciting 
as bravura display. The Beethoven 
was perhaps too studied, lacking in 
spontaneity. As the Schubert showed, 
Mr. Bernstein tended to bring out a 
melody at the expense of sometimes 
covering its harmony, but the Fantasy 
glowed with an over-all momentum. 
Mr. Bernstein’s faults, however, were 
not serious limitations and should be 
easily overcome by a pianist of such 
obvious talents. —F. M., Jr. 


Susann McDonald . . . Harpist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 27, 
5:30 (Debut). — Susann McDonald, 
who made her New York debut at 
this recital, is a native of Rock Island, 
Ill., who studied in Paris and won 
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Angelica Morales von Sauer 
. « - Pianist 

Town Hall, April 28, 2:30.—After 
an absence of 28 years, Angelica 


Morales von Sauer, who made her 
Carnegie Hall debut in 1929 at the 
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Seven singers from Emmy Joseph’s 
studio are having an active season. 
Saramae Endich, soprano, who won 
the 1957 Metropolitan Auditions of 


| the Air, has filled many concert dates 


here and in Canada. She was en- 
gaged as soprano soloist for the Flor- 
ida Bach Festival and appeared twice 
as soloist on “Omnibus”. She has 
also been engaged to sing with the 
Boston Symphony in Tanglewood on 
July 10 and 12. Shirley Chester, so- 
prano, a member of the NBC Opera 
Company, appeared in the City Cen- 
ter’s production of “The Beggar’s 
Opera”. Ann Nelson, soprano, and 
Elaine Gordon, mezzo-soprano, were 
soloists with the Hudson Valley Sym- 
phony. Richard Frisch, bass, sang 
leading parts with Opera 57, and 
Charles Bennett, tenor, sang the lead 
in Mopper’s opera “The Door” in two 
television performances in Philadel- 
phia. Beatrice Bushkin, soprano, will 
be soloist in a Town Hall concert 
conducted by E. Malek, on May 18. 


Artist-pupils from Renato Bellini’s 
studio are performing here and 
abroad. Dolores Whyte, soprano, ap- 
peared on April 26 in the Brahms 
“Requiem” with the Rochester Ora- 
torio Society, Rochester, N. Y. Theo- 
dore Hollenbach conducting. Louis 
Roney, tenor, will appear in this sea- 
son’s opening performance of “Lo 
Stendardo di Granada” by Cherubini, 
at the Maggiore Musicale Fiorentino 
in Italy. He will then go to Monte- 
video and Rio de Janeiro where he 
will sing leading opera roles. Upon 
completing her engagements in Cen- 
tral City, Cclo.. Meria di Gerlando, 
soprano, joins the NBC Opera Com- 
pany for appearances in “La Travi- 


| ata” and “Madama Butterfly”. 


| April 22, 


Rudolph Ganz gave a lecture-re- 
cital as part of the two-day program, 
23, of the Sixth Annual 


| Piano Conference sponsored by Chi- 
| cago Musical College of Roosevelt 


| University. His pupil, 


Joy Parducci, 
17, of East Chicago, Ind., won the 
elimination competition for the 
greater Chicago area in the second 
annual Merriweather Post contest. 


Alexander Tcherepnin gave a short 
lecture-recital on April 11 before the 
members and guests of the Alliance 
Francaise in the organization’s rooms 
in the Fine Arts Building in Chicago. 


Piano recitals by pupils of Alton 
Jones, were given at the Juilliard 
School of Music on Jan. 24 and Feb. 
21; a final recital will be given on 
May 16. Two of Mr. Jones’s students, 
Amy Obata and David Bradshaw, 
gave solo recitals at the Juilliard 
School on March 14 and April 1, 
respectively. Mr. Bradshaw will also 
give a recital in Plainfield, N. J., on 
May 19. Louise Colusso gave her 
second recital at the Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall on March 24. 


The summer session of the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore will 
run this year from June 24 to Aug, 3, 
with a complete faculty on hand for 
the six-week period. During that time, 
three recitals will be given by mem- 
bers of the faculty. They are Austin 
Conradi, pianist (June 30); Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, tenor (July 7); and 


| Clarence Snyder, organist (July 14). 


The New York College of Music 


| will offer a six-week summer session 
| from June 17 through July 26. Leslie 


Hodgson, pianist and teacher, will be 


director of the summer session. | 


Among classes to be offered are those 
in opera ensemble, concert repertoire 
for pianists, and piano accompanying. 
Special classes will include one in 
musical comedy training, under Fred- 
erick Dvonch, and a series of six 
classes under Friedrich S. Brodnitz 
on “The Healthy Voice”. Members 
of the winter faculty of the New 
York College of Music will be on the 
staff for the summer session. 


Fernando Laires will give a piano 
master class this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, June 4 to Aug. 27. 


Muriel Smith, 
pupil of Alfredo Martino, was ac- 
claimed by the critics for her recital 
on March 31, at the Royal Festival 
Hall in London. 


Kendall Taylor, English pianist, will 
give master classes and private les- 
sons at the 19th annual summer ses- 
sion of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto, July 2-20. 


Boston University has awarded the 
annual Lucia Saylor Hersey Memorial 
Scholarship in Theory of Music to 
Donald G. Short, a senior at the 
university's School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. The tuition award was 
established by students, colleagues 
and friends of Associate Professor 
Hersey, who died last July. 


The Department of Music of Car- 


me2zzo-socrano, and | 


negie College of Fine Arts presented | 


a recital of compositions by student 
composers on April 7, 
Hall of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Nita Gale, New York voice teacher, 
presented Barbara Lynne, soprano and 
Paul Solem, tenor at Finch College, 
New York, on May 5. The program 


in Exhibition | 


of opera, with dramatic versions in | 


English, comprised scenes from 
“Tosca” and “La Bohéme”. Louis 
Huber was the accompanist. 


H. Spencer McEvoy’s pupil Ruth 
Sitler, dramatic soprano, appeared in 
recital at the Studio Club on East 
77th St. 


A three-day visit 
Samuel Barber marked the second 
year in which the State University of 
Iowa, in Iowa City, has honored an 
American composer by a festival of 
his works. The faculty String Quar- 
tet; Alan Aulabaugk, pianist; the 
University Woodwind Quintet; Leslie 
Eitzen, soprano; and the University 
Symphony, conducted by James 
Dixon, took part in programs devoted 
to Mr. Barber’s music. 


Ozan Marsh has been appointed 
artist in residence at Lindenwood 
College in St. Charles, Mo. He will 
teach a limited group of talented 


in March by | 


pupils in order to give him an oppor- | 


tunity to fill his concert schedule. 
Patricia Benkman, who is Mr. Marsh, 
has been appointed resident pianist. 


The Bronx House Music School is 
offering student tours of the Berk- 
shire Festival during six weekends 
this summer. Bus fare from and to 
New York, room and board accom- 
modations at the Windsor Summer 
Camp, and tickets to either concert 
or theatre performances will be in- 
cluded at the cost price of $35 for a 
period from Friday noon to Sunday 
night. 
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The first tour will be July 5-7, the 
last Aug. 9-11. The supervised tours, 
to include recreation and sports, are 
open to young people 12 to 19 years 
old who are interested in music. 


A teacher-pupil combination from 
the school of music of West Virginia 
University was featured in two major 
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works with the Charleston Symphony 
on April 23. Oliver Manning ap- 
peared in a performance of the B 
flat minor Piano Concerto of Tchai- 
kovsky, and Lois Woolman, his pupil, 
performed Beethoven’s C major Piano 
Concerto. Geoffrey Hobday con- 
ducted. 


In a performance by the Com- 
munity Opera of New York of Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo and Juliette”, Jean 
Swetland, a pupil of Amy Ellerman, 
sang the role of Juliet. 


Miller Pupil Wins 
Metropolitan Award 


Linda McNaughton, mezzo-so- 
prano, pupil of Rosalie Miller, was 
one of the semi-finalists in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air 
this year and received a scholarship 
of $1,000 on behalf of the Fisher 
Foundation of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Miss McNaughton is from Washing- 


| ton, D. C. 


-American 





Memorial Concert 
Given for Lhevinne 


Juilliard Concert Hall, March 27. 
—This Josef Lhevinne Memorial Con- 
cert was devoted to music of Beetho- 
ven, Debussy, and Schubert. Robert 
Mann, violinist, had the eminent 
pianist’s widow, Rosina Lhevinne, as 
his artistic collaborator in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata for Piano and Violin 
in G. major, Op. 96. Adele Addison, 
soprano, sang the “Ariettes Oubliées” 
of Debussy, with Brooks Smith as 
accompanist. Mme. Lhevinne was 
again the pianist in the Schubert 
“Forellen” Quintet, with three mem- 
bers of the Juilliard String Quartet, 
Robert Koff, violin; Raphael Hillyer, 
viola; and Claus Adam, cello; and 
Stuart Sankey, double bass, as assist- 
ing artists. —N. P. 


Opera Institute 
Held for Conductors 


The Opera Institute for Symphony 
Conductors, sponsored jointly by the 
Symphony Orchestra 
League and the Opera Theater of the 
Juilliard School of Music, offered its 
first conductor study project in opera 
repertoire and technique April 10-24, 
at Juilliard. Director of the institute 
was Frederic Cohen, who is director 
of the Juilliard Opera Theater. The 
institute offered opportunity to the 
participating conductors to work with 
chorus, singers and orchestra in study 
and rehearsals of several operas under 
the supervision of leading opera con- 
ductors from the Metropolitan Opera, 
Juilliard, and the New York City 
Opera. Conductors who participated 
as staff members for the Institute were 
Jean Morel, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Carl Bamberger, con- 
ductor of the Mannes College of Mu- 
sic; Max Rudolf, artistic administra- 
tor and conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera; and Frederic Waldman, asso- 
ciate director and conductor of the 
Juilliard Opera Theater. 

Mr. Cohen presented sessions in 
stage direction; and Madeleine Mar- 
shall and Evelyn Colorni of the Juil- 
liard staff conducted seminars in Eng- 
lish and Italian lyric diction. Colum- 
bia University arranged a seminar for 
the conductors and several leading 
composers, including Luigi Dalla- 
piccola, Ernst Krenek, and Roger 
Sessions. Peter Herman Adler dis- 
cussed Television Opera with the 
conductors when they visited the 
NBC-TV studios; and the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera 
was host to the visiting conductors 





After Mary McMurray’s recent recital in New ‘Gana. Nova Scotia, for 
the Pictou County Community Concert Association are, from the left, 
Margaret Fraser, membership chairman; John Wustman, the accompanist: 


Waldo Goodman, concert chairman; 


at the Metropolitan’s Good Friday 
performance of “Parsifal”. 

The participating conductors were 
Frank Brieff, New Haven Symphony; 
Richard Church, University of Wis- 
consin Symphony; Julius Hegyi, Chat- 
tanooga Symphony; Rev. James A. 
Kelly, St. John’s University (Minn.); 
Nicholas Pappas, Washington (D.C.) 
Civic Symphony, and the United 
States Department of Commerce Sym- 
phony; Vasilios Priakos, Fort Lauder- 
dale Symphony; James Robertson, 
Wichita Symphony; Theodore Rus- 
sell, Jackson (Miss.) Symphony; John 
Venettozzi, Pensacola Symphony; 
Milton Weber, Waukesha Symphony; 
Thomas Wilson, Lafayette Symphony; 
and Dorothy Ziegler, Washington 
University Opera Workshop, St. 
Louis. 

The conductors who sat in as ob- 


servers were Franz Bibo, City Sym- | 


phony Orchestra of New York; Jo- 
seph Hawthorne, Toledo Orchestra; 
Leo Kucinski, Sioux City Symphony; 
Thomas Ray, Mitchell (S.D.) Sym- 
phony; and Mike Warren, student, 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


Biennial Conference 
Held in Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga.—The 11th biennial 
conference of the National Women’s 
Committees of Symphony Orchestras 
was held here at the Biltmore Hotel 
March 24-27. 

The membership of the association 


comes from major cities of the United | 


States, Canada and Hawaii. Some 70 


delegates were present. Mrs. Rembert | 


Marshall, of Atlanta, was conference 
chairman; Mrs. John S. Knox, of At- 


lanta, co-chairman with Mrs. Leo 
Pflaum of Wayzata, Minn., chairman 
of the Central Committee, the gov- 


erning body. The association, organ- 
ized in 1937, furthers the interchange 
of ideas among women’s committees 
for the support of symphony or- 
chestras. 

Denver was selected for the next 
biennial, in July, 1959, with Mrs. 
Broxton Ross as the conference chair- | 
man. 

Howard Hanson, composer, con- 
ductor and director of the Eastman 
School of Music, was guest | 
addressing the delegation on The 
Symphony Orchestra in the Electronic 


ge. 
The Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sop- | 


kin, conductor; Mr. Hanson, as guest 
conductor; and Lois Marshall, so- 
prano, were heard in concert. 


and Miss McMurray 


Ivan Davis, Jr., young pianist from 
Texas and 1955 winner of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Young Artists Contest, was presented 


to the delegation by the Atlanta 
Music Club. 

At the closing business session, 
Mrs. Marshall was elected chairman 


of the Central Committee. ; 
—Helen Knox Spain 
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(Continued from page 33) 

age of 17, returned to New York, 
unheralded and practically unknown, 
to give a piano recital that will long 
be remembered by those who heard 
it. Trained by Josef Lhevinne, Josef 
Hofmann, Egon Petri, and Emil von 
Sauer (whom she eventually married), 
Miss von Sauer, although she bears 
the name of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Liszt’s pupils, is a great 
pianist and superb musician in her own 
right. 

Possessing a truly fabulous com- 
mand of the keyboard and a tonal 
palette that often recalled Hofmann’s 
in his prime, Miss von Sauer got all 
of her effects with the most economi- 
cal of hand and arm movements. The 
power like the repose came from 
within. An eclectic pianist, she was 
equally at home in whatever she 
played. The exquisite grace and per- 
fection of style with which she played 
the opening Bach Partita in B flat 
gave no hint of the grandeur of her 
performance of the Beethoven “Ham- 
merklavier” Sonata that was to fol- 
low. 

No pianist that I can recall has 
so successfully caught and communi- 
cated Beethoven’s hovering moods of 
resignation and blind rage in the 
transitional passages between the 
Adagio and the closing Fugue as she. 
The Fugue was taken at a terrific 
pace with what seemed like reckless 
abandon, yet so wonderful was the 
control that the pianist could high- 
light any voice or note without in- 
terrupting the relentless rhythmic 
drive or losing a thread of the coun- 
terpoint. She was artist enough to 
realize, too, that beauty of tone here 
was not the chief consideration, and 
when those sforzando sixths in the 
left hand came along, they were 
pounded out with terrifying power 
and speed. 

Just as fine in its way was her per- 
formance of the Prokofieff Sonata No. 
7 where the Horowitzian brilliancy 
was free of all brittleness. Even that 
silly little tune in the Andante calo- 
roso seemed less vulgar than usual 
played with such utter simplicity and 
with so glowing a singing tone. No 


In the news 20 years ago 


less impressive were her performance 
of the Schumann Toccata, the Brahms 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 6, and the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”. 

To these she added several encores 
concluding with that most delightful 
of all music box pieces, Sauer’s 
“Spieluhr”, the playing of which was 
even more magical than Sauer’s own 
recording of it. —R. K 


Peter Raikov. . . Bass-baritone 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 28 
(Debut). — Peter Raikov, bass-bari- 


tone, displayed a well- placed and well- 
handled resonant voice in this recital. 
Offered were arias by Mozart, Verdi, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Lortzing, and Gou- 
nod; a group of Bulgarian folksongs, 
and songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Beethoven. Boris Bazala was the 
accompanist. —A. R. 


Everett Anderson .. . 
. - « Bass-baritone 


Town Hall, April 29.— Works by 
Purcell, Mozart, Brahms, and Wolf, 
and the “Songs and Dances of Death” 
by Moussorgsky, made up the first 
half of Everett Anderson’s program; 
the second part being devoted to 13 
songs in English, five of which were 
first performances. 

Mr. Anderson was well prepared 
and showed himself to be a sincere 
singer. This did not, however, com- 
pensate for vocal and interpretative 
shortcomings. His voice was neither 
even in texture, nor colorful in sound. 
In the “Songs and Dances of Death” 
and the German group the moods 
were not sustained. He seemed most 
at home in the American group and 
in the five Ives songs, in particular, 
which were most convincing. 

The five new songs were “Love’s 
Secret”, by Luening; “Brown Penny”, 
by Moore; “Indiana Homecoming”, 
by Beeson; and two Irish folk songs, 
arranged by Edmunds. The Beeson 
song was pleasant and the arrange- 
ments tasteful. Particularly lovely 
were the Moore and Luening songs. 
Arpad Sandor offered a sensitive and 
expert accompaniment. —P.C.I. 





Gina Cigna gives a morsel to her Scottie as she has tea with Giovanni 


Martinelli. The singers appeared together in a 1937 revival of “Norma” 
at the Metropolitan Opera 


David Oistrakh, of Russia, wins the 
Eugene Ysaye International Contest 
for violinists in Brussels. Riccardo 
Odnoposoff, of Austria, is second; 
Elisabeth Gilels, of Russia, is third. 
All three artists are said to be only 
19 years old. 
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The 32nd biennial May Festival in 
Cincinnati opens on May 4. Similar 
events in progress are the seventh 
annual festival of American music, in 
Rochester, N. Y., and the second an- 
nual festival of American Music at 
Princeton, N. J 


Chattanooga Opera 
Presents Fidelio 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chatta- 
nooga Opera Association has just 
ended its 14th season under the di- 
rection of Werner Wolff. As in the 
past, three productions were offered 
on two nights each. These were “Fi- 
delio”, “Tosca”, and a double bill 
consisting of “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

A special fund has been provided 
by admirers and friends of the late 
Emmy Land Wolff to obtain the serv- 
ices of an outstanding operatic artist 
each year. The fund was used this 
season to secure the soprano Inge 
Borkh as Leonore for “Fidelio”, pre- 
sented the evenings of December 4 
and 6. Other guest stars were Alex- 
ander Welitsch, baritone, who sang the 
role of Pizarro; Jon Vickers, tenor, 
as Florestan, and Robert Leffler as 
Rocco. Chattanooga singers handled 
the other parts. 

Miss Borkh was in exceptionally 
fine voice for both evenings, and her 
characterization of Leonore was quite 
convincing. She was accorded ova- 
tions at the close of both perform- 
ances. Mr. Vickers was outstanding in 
his part, both vocally, and dramat- 
ically. 


Herva Nelli as Tosca 


For the second production, the 
company gave “Tosca” on Jan. 22 and 
24. The guest star was Herva Nelli. 
Although her work was quite well 
received, Miss Nelli was not up to 
her usual standards, vocally. Cavara- 
dossi was sung by Richard Cassilly, a 
handsome, big-voiced tenor, who was 
the favorite of both evenings. The 
bass, Morley Meredith, was dramat- 
ically convincing as Baron Scarpia. 

Closing the season on March 5 and 
7 was a double bill consisting of 
“Secret of Suzanne” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”. Donald Comrie made his 
local debut as assistant conductor of 
the opera company, directing the 
“Cavalleria” performances. The im- 
ported artists were Ralph Herbert, 
baritone, who appeared in the male 
leads of both operas, and Sylvia 
Stahlman, soprano, who was in “Su- 
zanne”. 

Dorothy Hackett Ward has suc- 
ceeded the late Mrs. Wolff as dra- 
matic director of the opera company 
and was assisted by Doris Doe. 

—Lowell Lehman 


Etude Magazine 


To Cease Publication 


Philadelphia.—The Etude, once the 
most widely circulated music periodi- 
cal in the world, will cease publica- 
tion after the May-June issue. The 
Theodore Presser Company, publisher 
of the magazine, announced that the 
directors of the company had decided 
to discontinue publication because the 
increased costs of keeping the Etude 
made the service a financial burden 
to the company. 

The late Theodore Presser founded 
the magazine 74 years ago, and the 
first issue appeared in October, 1883. 
Mr. Presser, a onetime music teacher, 
started the music journal as a service 
to teachers not living near large 
cities, offering in the publication, 
current information about piano 
music and methods otherwise not 
readily accessible to them. 

When Mr. Presser died in 1925, 
the magazine was _ internationally 
known. Prior to its present decline 
to some 50,000 in circulation, the 
magazine reached nearly 250,000 sub- 
scribers. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


— Hubert Roussel, Houston 

ost. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Tlotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 
Argus, White Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenes Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
red6n 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 

MEXICO: A. Gonzalez Arauzo, Madrid 
50, Coyoacan, D.F. 21. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 


PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
owes, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
orto. 


SPAIN, Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 


SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 
jska 13, Zagreb. 
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EZIO PINZA 


Ezio Pinza, 64, noted bass of opera 
and the musical stage, died on May 9 
at his home in Stamford, Conn., of a 
heart attack. A fuller obituary notice 
of his career will appear in the June 
issue of MusicaL AMERICA. 


THEODORE E, STEINWAY 


Theodore Edwin Steinway, 73. 
chairman of the board of Steinway 
and Sons, died on April 8, in his 
home in New York City, after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Steinway was born in the family 
mansion at 26 Grammercy Park Place, 
New York City, on Oct. 6, 1883. He 
was a grandson of Henry Engelhard 
Steinway, who founded the firm in 
1853, and a son of William Steinway. 
As a boy, he was educated by pri- 





Karsh, Ottawa 
Theodore E. Steinway 


vate tutors and later was graduated 
from the Cathedral pe of St. 
Paul’s, Garden City, L. L., in 1900. 
While at school, he P othew Be 2 lasting 
friendship with his music teacher, the 
noted American composer and con- 
ductor, Henry Hadley. Mr. Steinway 
was known to many leading musi- 
cians. The late Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, pianist and statesman, had been 
his life-long friend. 

In 1900, he became a factory ap- 
prentice at the Steinway plant. After 
finishing his apprenticeship for almost 
two decades he worked with the late 
Henry Ziegler in the Steinway scale 
designing department. The New York 
Times, on April 9, quoted a co-worker 
as saying recently of him, “He can 
still put a piano together blindfolded.” 

After the death of Charles Stein- 
way in 1919, he moved from the fac- 
tory to the firm’s Manhattan head- 
quarters and assumed wider responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Steinway served as presi- 
dent of the company from 1927 to 
1955 when he was named board chair- 
man and was succeeded by his son. 
Henry Z. Steinway. 

Grave problems faced Mr. Stein- 
way shortly after he was elected pres- 
ident in 1927, for in 1929, the stock 
market crash and the subsequent de- 
pression was disastrous to the piano 
industry. Although forced to cut back 
severely, Mr. Steinway, during the 
early 1930s continued to make Amer- 
ica piano conscious by remaining the 
sole national advertiser in the field. 
During the depression, Mr. Steinway 
also made several notable improve- 
ments in the art of piano building. 
During the same period, Steinway 
launched the Pianino, their first mod- 
ern upright. 

On Oct. 19, 1953, Mr. Steinway 
was host to over 250 of the firm’s 
dealers who came to New York City 
to join in paying tribute to the com- 
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pany’s hundreth anniversary. Thirty- 
four noted Steinway artists appeared 
with the N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos in 
a concert in Carnegie Hall. After the 
concert, 2,100 guests were entertained 
at a buffet dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Theodore Steinway was widely 
known as a philatelist and patron of 
stamp collectors’ groups and as an 
amateur actor for the The Players. 
He was the founder of the Associa- 
tion for Stamp Exhibitions, Inc., and 
its treasurer for 35 years. He also 
played a major role in the creation of 
the Philatelic Foundation and _be- 
longed to the Royal Philatelic Society 
of London and the Collector’s Club of 
which he was a past president. 

Throughout his life, he was an en- 
thusiastic pianist and he also com- 
posed many songs. Mr. Steinway be- 
longed to the Bohemians, the Century 
Association and the Dutch Treat and 
Coffee House Clubs. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Gardner Davis Steinway; four sons, 
Theodore D., Henry Z., John H., and 
Frederick Steinway; two daughters, 
Mrs. Schuyler T. Chapin and Mrs. 
Eric William Cochrane, Jr.; a brother 
William R. Steinway; a sister, Mrs. 
Maude Paige; and 12 grandchildren. 


ROBERT BAGAR 


Robert Bagar, 58, music critic, died 
of a heart attack on May 6, in New 
York, while visiting the home of his 
mother, Mrs. Maria Bagarozy. Mr. 
Bagar was born in New York and 
was graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity. He began the study of medi- 
cine, but decided on a musical rather 
than a medical career. 

He was music critic for the World- 
Telegram and the World-Telegram 
and Sun from 1935 to 1955 and has 
written music reviews for numerous 
publications, including the New 
Yorker. Since leaving the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, Mr. Bagar had been 
record columnist for the Journal- 
American and a music critic for the 
Herald Tribune. With his colleague 
Louis Biancolli he prepared program 
notes for many years for the New 
York Philharmonic- -Symphony. These 
provided the basis in 1947 for their 
book “The Concert Companion: A 
Comprehensive Guide to Symphonic 
Music”. He was known to the nation- 
wide radio audience of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera as a frequent participant 
in intermission discussions of oper- 
atic music. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Laura 
Bagar; a son, Robert Bagar Jr.; three 
— four sisters; and a grand- 
child. 


STEFAN KOZAKEVICH 

Stefan Kozakevich, 51, Russian- 
born concert and opera singer, died 
on April 17 at his home in New York 
City. He made his debut with the 
San Carlo Opera in Boston in 1922, 
and was a leading baritone of that 
company for many seasons. Mr. Koz- 
akevich also sang with the Russian 
Opera in New York, the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera. 


ELIZABETH DAVID 

New London, Conn.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Harbison, widow of the operatic 
tenor and music teacher Ross David, 
died on April 27 at her home in New 
London. Mrs. David was an accom- 
panist for leading concert singers, and 
in 1940 published a volume of mem- 
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At the 13th annual Civic Music Dinner in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., held for 
275 volunteer workers, are, from the left, Tom Fitzgerald, Civic repre- 
sentative; Mrs. Luben Vichey; Faustine Lasseter, president of the Fort 
Lauderdale Civic Music Association; Luben Vichey, president of National 
Artists Corporation and Civic Concert Service 


oirs, “I Played Their Accompani- 
ments”. 


LUCIA MALTBIE 


Mrs. Lucie McCosh Maltbie, 87 
wife of Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, former 
chairman of the New York State Pub- 
lic Service Commission, died on April 
15 at her home in New York. After 
piano studies with Edward MacDow- 
ell, the composer, and Rafael Joseffy 
in Germany, Mrs. Maltbie became a 
professional pianist and teacher. She 
wrote several musical compositions. 


Cunningham Re-elected 
President of ASCAP 


Paul Cunningham was re-elected 
for a second term as president of the 


Other Opera 


Hunter Opera Presents 


Double Bill 


Hunter College Playhouse, March 
28.—The Hunter College Opera As- 
sociation presented a double bill of 
Puccini’s “The Cloak” (“Il Tabarro”) 
and Vaughan Williams’ “Riders to the 
Sea”, in three performances beginning 
March 28. William Tarrasch con- 
ducted, and Rose Landver was the 
stage director. Joseph Machlis’ Eng- 
lish version of the Puccini opera was 
used. 

In “The Cloak” were Helen Trezlie 
(as Georgette), Ara Adrian, Emanuel 
Yavne, Marvin Snow, Mary Mc- 
Murray, and Laurence Watson. In 
“Riders to the Sea” were Eleanor 
Knapp (as Maurya), Suzanne Der 
Derian, Betty Terrell, and Carl Arm- 
strong. Accompanied by an orchestra, 
the performances were of professional 
caliber. —N. P. 


American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers (ASCAP) by the 
board of directors at their meeting on 
April 25. Other officers re-elected 
were Louis Bernstein and Otto A. 
Harbach, vice-presidents; John Tasker 
Howard, secretary; Saul H. Bourn, 
treasurer; George W. Meyer, assistant 
secretary; and Frank H. Connor, as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Symphony of the Air 
To Tour Europe 


The Symphony of the Air has been 
invited to open the Edinburgh Festi- 
val in Scotland on Sept. 10, 1958. 
The invitation has been accepted and 
the orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, will perform five 
concerts in Edinburgh. 


After Dinner Opera 
Gives Quadruple Bill 


Phoenix Theatre, April 1.—After a 
junket through Europe, with successes 
at the Edinburgh Festival among 
other places, the tiny and resourceful 
After Dinner Opera Company made 
its first New York appearance since 
returning. The bill of fare varied from 
an American premiere of Offenbach’s 

— a tiresome, hour-long affair 
about a lottery ticket misread upside- 
down — through Meyer Kupferman’s 
“In a Garden”, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“The Telephone” — done with décor 
of the flapper era—and Gerald Cock- 
shott’s witty “Apollo and Persephone”. 

It all left mixed reactions. Taken as 
mere fun, this was a good evening's 
theatre. But judged in professional 
terms (as critics are wont to do), the 
group didn’t come up to snuff. Its 
acting was clever but overdone in a 
quasi-vaudeville style. And while the 
singers — Jeanne Beauvais, Norman 
Myrvik, and Francis Barnard — had 
polished their roles to a turn, none 
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OTHER OPERA in New York 


had voice enough to add lustre to the 
doings. 
Yet credit where credit is due. 


| These productions were a lift, if little 


more, and quite ingenious. The 
group’s collapsible sets and props 
traveled with them by suitcase in their 


| Volkswagen, as Richard Flusser, stage 


LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 





ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MISCHA ELMAN 
Violinist 50th Anniversary 








The FESTIVAL QUARTET 


Victor Babin, Szymon Goldberg, William Primrose, Nikolai Graudan 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 


ELAINE MALBIN 
Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & Glyndebourne Operas 


THE PAGANINI QUARTET 
LILY PONS 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


GIORGIO TOZZI 
Basso, Metropolitan Opera 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone 
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| high point of the 
| evening. 


director, demonstrated during inter- 
mission, and they were designed and 
used with flair. (This, by the way, was 
one of the best parts of the show). 


| And whatever their shortcomings, 


these roving musicians brought a spirit 
of fun and sparkle to their work. 


—D. M. E. 
Prokofieff Opera 
In American Premiere 


85th Street Playhouse, April 4. — 
“The Gambler”, a four-act opera 
written by Prokofieff between 1916 
and 1928, was given its American 
premiere by Community Stages, of 
which Georgette Palmer is musical 
director and Irving Palmer stage di- 
rector. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer had 
prepared the English adaptation, and 
performances were given several 
nights a week over a period of several 
weeks, with alternate casts. A two- 
piano reduction of the score was used, 
played expertly by Richard Woitach 


| and Norman Secon. 


Prokofieff wrote his own libretto, 
based on the Dostoievsky novel. It 


| concerns a heterogeneous group of 


Russians staying at a German gam- 
bling resort. The characters’ desire 
for money, motivated in various ways, 
and the havoc wrought by gambling 


| fever give impetus to a thin, not very 


dramatic plot. Prokofieff’s interest 
seems to lie largely in ironic situations 
and character portrayals, and he has 
underlined these elements with a score 
that is extremely clever and colorful 
and sometimes brilliant. At the same 
time these elements, in dramatic and 
lyric terms, do not have enough 
theatrical impact to move or stir the 


| observer to any reaction beyond a 
| detached admiration for the com- 


poser’s skill. 

The best scene is one that could 
be lifted out of the opera and pre- 
sented independently —a study of a 
gambling room at the height of play. 
Here Prokofieff’s mastery of complex 
choral and orchestral means is shown 
in a tricky, fascinating ensemble, 
where the gamblers’ calls are inter- 
woven in a complicated, exciting 
musical fabric that is built to a fine 
climax. 

The scene calls for split-second tim- 
ing on the part of 
the performers; 
seemingly rehears- 
ed to the last 32nd 
note, this was the 


Major roles gen- 
erally were sung 
with understand- 
able diction, too 
much volume for 
the small resonant 


Act IV from the 
NBC Opera’s “La 
Traviata”. From |. 
the left: Elaine | 
Malbin, as Vio- 
letta; Chester 
Watson, as Dr. 
Grenville; Igor 
Gorin, as the eld- 
er Germont; John 
Alexander as AIl- 
fredo 





auditorium, and a fair share of vocal 
color. In this opening performance 
the leading singers were Jeanne Beau- 
vais, as Pauline; Tamara Bering, as 
the Grandmother; Kenneth Lane, as 
Alexis; and Robert Falk, as the Gen- 
eral. Alternates listed for these roles 
were Sally Orrin, Cleo Fry, Maurice 
Stern, and Leslie Faber. Ingenious 
stage sets by Sonia Lowenstein and 
handsome costumes by Harry Phillips 
helped to make the production visual- 
ly attractive. 

Prokofieff's admirable score may 
never find a place in the regular reper- 
toire, but Community Stages deserves 
our gratitude for a chance to assess it. 

7s 


NBC Opera Televises 
La Traviata 


The NBC Opera Company should 
be proud of its production of Verdi's 
“La Traviata”, which was televised 
from 2-4 p.m. on April 21, for it was 
attractively sung, well acted, and vis- 
ually pleasing. But more important, 
the opera made sense as drama and 
did not serve merely as a vehicle, as 
it occasionally is, for the singers to 
display their vocal prowess. 

The television medium in some 
ways has advantages over a perform- 
ance in the opera house, for with its 
technique of close-ups, it can convey 
more of the intimacy of the drama 
than can be done in a large auditori- 
um. “La Traviata” is, of course, often 
an intimate drama, and it was in such 
scenes, particularly that with Violetta 
and the elder Germont and the entire 
last act, that this performance was 
at its strongest. 

An interesting point was during 
the Prelude to Act I. Here we saw 
Violetta happily preparing for the 
party and learn of her illness. Thus 
the singer had established much of 
Violetta’s character before the first 
act actually began. Whether Verdi 
would have approved of such a pro- 
cedure is debatable, for the Prelude 
to Act I (without visual aid) actually 
describes as much of Violetta’s char- 
acter as we need to know, but the 
NBC experiment made for interest- 
ing theatre. Another change from 
present-day tradition was setting the 
opera in the 1890s rather than in the 
mid-19th century, which neither 
added to nor subtracted from the 
drama. Ed Wittstein’s sets and cos- 
tumes were attractive. 

Elaine Malbin made an entirely 
believable character of Violetta, and 
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Leonard de Paur conducts the De Paur Opera Gala. The soloists seated 





in front of the chorus and orchestra are, left to right, Walter P. Brown, 
Joy McLean, Luther Saxon, Inez Matthews, Lawrence Winters 


her singing was always in keeping 
with the nature of the music. Out- 
standing was her handling of the 
crucial scene in Act II, where she 
made creditable her renunciation of 
Alfredo. Her death scene was also 
poignantly real. Though less convinc- 
ing dramatically, John Alexander 
sang Alfredo with lyric beauty and 
musicianly phrasing. Igor Gorin, as 
the elder Germont, gave the proper 
sense of dignity to his role and sang 
with warmth. 


Completing the cast were William 
Chapman, as Douphol; Emile Renan, 
as d’Obigny; Luigi Vellucci, as Gas- 
ton; Chester Watson, as Dr. Grenvil; 
Bonnie Murray, as Flora; Berte Goa- 
pere, as Annina; Richard Drause, as 
Giuseppe, and Eda Lioy and Jona- 
than Watts, dancers. 

Herbert Grossman, who conducted, 
kept the music flowing. As has been 
the case in other televised opera pro- 
ductions, the balance between the 
singers and orchestra were not al- 
ways perfect, but it was impossible to 
ascertain whether this was due to the 
conductor or to transmission difficul- 
ties. The new English version by Jo- 
seph Machlis was sensible, and the 
singers, in general, made the words 
understandable. 


—F. M., Jr. 


De Paur Opera Gala 


Carnegie Hall, April 28.—For the 
New York debut of his Opera Gala, 
now completing its first season, Leon- 
ard de Paur had chosen three highly 
individual and interesting works. All 
three had originally been given with 
all-Negro casts. The program was 
made up of excerpts from Virgil 
Thomson’s “Four Saints in Three 
Acts”; the second act of “Carmen 
Jones”, the adaptation of the Bizet 
opera by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and 
Robert Russell Bennett; and Mr. Ben- 
nett’s condensed concert-version of 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”. The 
concert was a benefit for the Presby- 
terian Church of the Master. 

Several members of this new com- 
pany, whose assistant conductor is 
William Jackson, were formerly mem- 
bers of Mr. de Paur’s Infantry Cho- 
rus. For the leading roles in the 
three works Mr. de Paur had assem- 
bled a group of well-known singers 
including Inez Matthews, Berniece 
Hall, Luther Saxon, and Lawrence 
Winters. Stage action was employed 
where it was needed, although scenery 
and costumes were not used. Mr. de 
Paur obtained lively performances 
from the singers and the orchestra, 
and dramatic illusion was achieved. 
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_ DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





NEW BALLETS 
Teur Booking: Coppicus & Schang 


AMERICAN Ballet Theatre 


with KAYE, KRIZA, SERRANO, BRUHN 
Coast to Coast Tour 
Lucia Chase, Oliver Smith, Directors 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Second Tour of the Ballet Hit of the current Season! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


with Famous Soloists, Corps de Ballet and Orchestra 


Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 


Available January through April 1958 





American Debut — 


Persenal Direction: Ceppicus & Schang 


LES BALLETS de Janine Charrat 


Foremost Ballerina and Choreographer of France—Company of 14 


Fall of 1957. 


By arr. with Albert Morini 





Persenal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rl na Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 





2nd U.S. Tour 


The NBC Opera Company 


The Marriage of Figaro, Madam Butterfly, La Traviata in English—3 Complete Produstions 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


First American Tour—Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 


Orchestra ee Florence Festival 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) Company of 97 
CARLO ZECCHI and FRANCO FERRARA, Conductors 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang By orr. with Albert Merini 


New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods ; 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tener 
Company of 65 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 Pesconst Bivecttons Goggins @ Gene 
First Time in America—February-March, 1958 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


KAREL ANCERL, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Special, for Limited Tour Oct. 1957 


Little Orchestra Society 


THOMAS SCHERMAN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 
By arr. with Albert Merini 





Company ef 100 








New—Company of 50 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 





5th American Tour 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 








New! First Time on Tour 


Teddy Wilson's Concert Jazz 


imeludi vocalist, 
EDDY WILSON & his Trico). Company of 8 ge sextet, 
inaamie a in a coneertgoer’s excursion through the wonders = oe an 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang Produced by Peter Dean an field 


° EUGENE LIST, 
Concerto Festival 


Pianist 

i bocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 

—S pa mapsonen of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gettschalk. 
Personal Direetion: Judsen, O'Neill & Judd 


Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 











Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baldwin Piano 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 


Jane Wilson, Soprano; Jonathan Wilson, Tenor; 
Eric Carlson, Bass; (with pianist) 


Pianist 


Pianist 


THE CONCERTMEN 
& EDMOND KARLSRUD Bass Baritone 
(10 persons) 


RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 


EDWIN STEFFE 


Baritone 


CAMILLA WILLIAMS. 


Soprano 
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ae Personal Direction 
_ KURT WEINHOLD 


THE ANGELAIRES 


Harp Quintet 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 





BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 
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THOMAS L. THOMAS __ 
Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 
_ ; Violinist 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND — 


Soprano 


Personal Direction : 
' ANDRE MERTENS 





LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 


Basso 
JORGE BOLET 
Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


JAN RUBES 


RENATA TEBALDI _ 
Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


ANGELICA M. VON SAUER 


Pianist 


| Personal Direction 
HORACE J. PARMELEE 


MILDRED DILLING 
Harpist 
EILEEN FARRELL 


Soprano 





HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 


OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 





